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AT THE SEA-SIDE. 



LESSON I. 

First View op Sea.— Extent of Sea.— Sea-Gullb.— Wavb*.— 

Tides. 

" I WISH to-morrow would come," said little 
Fred Goodman to his elder brother George. 
The boys looked forward to having a grand 
treat, for they were going with their father 
to the sea-side. They had never seen the sea, 
of which they had heard and read so much. 
And now, when school had broken up, the boys 
were in high glee, for their holiday was to be 
spent in watching ships, or in groping among 
the sand to find pretty stones and shells, or in 
sailing in boats. 

The morrow came, and the boys were awake 
almost as soon as the sun had peeped over the 
hills. Breakfast was over early, and Mr. 
Goodman and his two sons started away b^ 
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traiiL How glad were the hearts of those two 
boys! On their journey they could talk of 
nothing but ships and fish, boats and shells. 

When they reached the little town the boys 
clapped their hands for joy, and could hardly 
wait while a home was found, so easrer were 
they to look on the broad waters before the 
sun went down. And their first view filled 
their hearts with gladness. "What a pretty 
sight!" said George; and his little brother 
seemed almost lost in wonder. 

" You have often asked me to bring you to 
the sea-side," said Mr. Goodman ; " now, what 
do you think of it ? " 

" Think of it ! " cried Fred. " I can't think 
at all. It is so grand." 

.Then they watched in silence as the sun 
went down. 

Next morning they were at the water-side 
early, and took their seats on the sand. ^* Oh, 
how wide the sea is, father I " said Fred. 

" I cannot see the end of it," added George. 
Nor was it likely that he should, for it was many 
hundreds of miles wide, and the sky seemed 
to dip into the sea far away. George was by 
no means a dull boy ; he saw that the sky and 
the sea seemed to meet, and he quickly asked 

hat lay beyond. 
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"More water and more sky/' replied the 
father. " If we could stand where they appear 
to meet, and were to look beyond, we should 
see still more water and sky, looking as if they 
joined many miles^ farther off. Perhaps I may 
explain that some other day." 

Little Fred started with surprise, and called 
out at the top of his voice, ^' Oh, what are 
those bu-ds like ducks?" He had seen a 
flock of white sea-birds fly down to the edge 
of the water, where they sometimes strutted 
about in the mud to pick up food, and some- 
times dived down into the water, just as ducks 
do in the ponds and rivers at home. 

^' Those birds," said Mr. Goodman, "are 
called gulls ; they live for weeks together 
flying about over the sea, or swimming in the 
water, and when they come to land they make 
their home in the rocks and caves and banks 
near to the sea." 

The waters rose high up in the air like little 
hills, and fell down again, and so they kept 
tossing about. Those high hills of water, 
with furrows between the hills, tipped with 
white spray like wavy snow, are called waves. 
The sea is always rising in waves, which fall 
again, always on the move; and during a 
storm they leap and roar, and splash about 
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with great force, tossing, as Mr. Goodman 
said, " as high as the old bam at home." 

" Look ! " cried little Fred ; ** see how they 
roll on the land, almost to our feet." 

"Yes," said the father; "you see that as 
soon as they touch the land, they break ; it is 
then that they are called breakers. As they 
roll up the bank they wash up the pebbles 
and sand, and then slide back again." 

"See!" said George, in an excited tone; 
" the water is much nearer to us now than it 
was when we sat down." 

"Exactly," replied the father ; "and, unless 
we move higher up the bank, it will wash over 
us." 

The boys asked how far the water would 
rise, to which Mr. Goodman replied, "We 
shall see by-and-by. It will go on rising, little 
by little, for about six hours; and then go 
lower, little by little, for six hours more ; and 
then rise again, and again fall. 

"That motion forward and backward," said 
the father, " is known as the ' tide? When the 
sea comes a long way up the bank, and 
makes the water deeper, so that boats can 
float nearer to the town, it is called high tide. 
The rising of the water is called its flow. 
When the water has gone do^^fnv \.o Hk^ Vssr^^ 
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place, about six hours later, it is called low 
tide. The falling of the water is called its ebbJ^ 

Far out at sea the waves tossed in the air, 
and seemed to sport in the bright sunlight as 
though they were at play. When they rise to 
a great height they are often called mountain 
waves. A mountain is a very high hill ; and 
the waves sometimes mount very high, and 
hence are called mountain waves. 

The party spent several hours in watching 
the motion of the se^a and in walking about 
the beach, until dinner-time arrived, when 
they made their way back. 

school ex-plain' break'-fast peb'-bles 

watch'-ing jour'-ney break'-ers nol'-i-day 

ap-ijear' be-yond' moun'-tain re'-plied 

ris'-ing swim'-ming for'-rows sev'-e-ral 



Orop'-ingt feeling with the bands, Ex-oit'-ed» eager, anxious. 

[searching. 

Tip'-ped, covered at the top. Ar-rlv'-cd, reached, come to. 

Fur'-rows, grooves or channels. Ea'-gOI, anxious, desirous. 



Dictation Exercise. 

That part where the land and wat^r meet is 
called the beachy or coast^ or sea-shore. The waves 
break as they reach the shore. When the water is 
at its highest^ we say it is '^ high tide ;^^ and when 
the water is at its lowest^ we say -it is ^^ loiw \.\AAy 
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LESSON n. 

Bflip. — Smack.— Sea- WEED, 

In the afternoon the father and his two sons 
returned to the water-side. A fine ship in 
full sail was seen in the distance, riding along 
over the waves. 

George and Fred almost wished they could go 
aboard that pretty ship and peep into the hold, 
or hollow part of the vessel, to see what was 
packed there. Their father knew a much shorter 
way of finding out the nature of the cargo. 

Do you know what cargo means ? It is the 

name for all the goods which the ship carries. 

Sometimes a vessel brings her hold full of corn 

or rice ; at others, perhaps a dozen kinds of 

goods. All these are called ^^ cargo;" and 

Mr. Goodman knew that an old sailor who 

walked about the sands would be able to tell 

all about it at once. 

^^ Where do you suppose that ship comes 

from ? " he asked. 

The old sailor raised his spy-glass to peep 

at the vessel, and replied that she was in the 
^£|iina trade ; that is, that the ship had come 
^V|fi&a way from China. The cargo, he said, 
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was most likely made up of" tea, also of silk, 
and perhaps some rice. When that ship re- 
turns, it may take iron, cloth, and muny other 
things of which we have plenty to Bell, and 
which the people of China ai-e very glad to 
buy. 

"But," said little Fred, "there is one ship 
not much larger than a boat ; does that small 
thing go across the sea ? " 




mmk. 



" That, my little fellow," replied the sailor, 
"is not a ship; it is a smack, which never 
ventures very far away from home." 

" A smack ! what is that? " asked Fred. 

" A emack," said the sailor, " is a boat in 
which men go to catch fish. They throw large 
nets into the sea to catch cod, mackerel, 
herrings, soles, and other kinds of fish." 

George stooped to pick 115 acnfia'Oaai.^ ^•sox 
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o£f the sand, and held it above his head, saying, 

" Oh, Bee here ! here's a pretty thing ! What 

is it ? " 

" That," said the sailor, " is a sea-weed." 
"But," said Mr. Goodman, "I prefer to 

call it a sea-plant, and not a weed. Some 




parts of the sea are as rich in green plants 
as a field clothed with grass." 

The old Bailor knew this to be true as well 
as Hr. Goodman did, but the boyB had never 
heard before of such strange things about the 
Their father told them that just as there 
many kinds of plants growing on land — 
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such aa rushes in the wet marshes, and fine 
grass on the dry hills — so there were some 
kinds of plants that gi-ew in the deep salt 
water, and others on the hanks or shore of 
the sea, where they were covered only when 
the tide rose and flowed over them. 

" This one," said George, picking up a rough 
weed, "looks almost like the root of a tree." 




''Yes," replied his father, " there are many 
kinds; some with broad loaves like ribbon, 
and some like lengths of brown cord ; others - 
like bunches of hair; and there are plenty 
with thick stems and strong roots, like the one 
you have picked up. 

"These plants are very viaefiil, On-e, VajSi. 
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is eaten by cattle, and even by men in some 
countries ; and some kinds ai»e used to cure 
people who are ill. But the chief use of these 
plants is to afford shelter and food for fishes 
and other animals that have their home in the 
deep sea. I remember the song of the sea- 
weeds, in which they say — 

" The depths of the ocean 

Afford us a home, 
We ride on the shore 

On the billow's white foam ; 
We float on the wave, 

And we dance in the spray ; 
We come with the tide, 

With its ebb glide away. 

" We grow, and we ding 

To the wild lonely rock ; 
Nor loosen our hold 

For the billow's rude shock. 
We flourish most bright 

'Neath the deep rolling wave, 
Adorning with beauty 

Each seaman's lone grave." 



rough i'-ron peo'-ple aft-er-noon' 

chief rib'-bon her'-rings count'-ries 

foam 8ail'-or cloth'-ed mack'-er-el 



Marsh'-es, low, wet land. spray, drops of water thrown 
Af-ford', give. [into the air, 

JBJJ'-IOWS^ large waves. Glide, to flow or move gent^v. 

''go, ^oad carried hy a ship. A-dotn'-ing, clothing. 
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LESSON III. 
RotTGH Sea.— Bat. — Creek. — Gulf. — How Rocks are worn 

AWAY, AND now PeBBLES AND SaND ARE FORMED. 

Early the next morning our friends left the 
town by a winding path, which led them np 
a steep hill to the top of a rocky cliff, whence 
they had a wide view of the open sea. 

^^ There," said Mr. Goodman; ^^now we 
have a fine view of a rough sea, and can enjoy 
the stiff breeze. You see in the distance that 
the sea is not so calm as it is here. It has 
more room to play about, for there is nothing 
to break its great waves ; but here, under our 
feet, the long lines of waves are broken when 
they strike against these rocks. 

'' Land and water almost always form a 
pretty sight, but they are never finer than 
when a bold rock is met by a stormy sea. 
This rock stands straight up at the water's 
edge, like a giant soldier on the watch against 
an enemy. The waves come along, rolling 
and foaming, till they dash against the rock 
with a roar almost like thunder. They seem 
as though they were shouting, ' Out of the 
way. What business have 'jow \ict^*t^ ks^.^ 
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the rock is quite silent ; it stands calmly and 
firmly in .the sunlight, and the spray is dashed 
from its breast. The waves go back, quietly 
for a moment, but when they have got far 
enough out to take another spring they roll 
up once more, and rush madly to the shore 
again." 

The boys listened with deep interest, as 
though they had been hearing a romantic 
story. 

Mr. Goodman then said, "This open place 
below, partly enclosed by the rocks, is called a 
^Bay.^ It is shaped, you see, almost like a 
horse-shoe. Do you know why it bears that 
name ? '' 

The boys confessed they did not. 

"Have you never," asked their father, 
" when standing on the lawn at home, noticed 
the shape of our bay windows ? " 

" Oh, yes ! many times," replied George. 

" Then," asked Mr. Goodman, " does it not 
bend half round, and give more space to the 
room inside ? " 

" Of course it does," said George. 

The father then explained the likeness of the 
two, and showed how on either side the shore 
was almost in a straight line, but looked just at 

^^ spot as if some monster had bitteu a piece 
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out from between the rocks, so that the sea 
spread its waters into the shore, and gained a 
little extra space. From this arch being called 
a bay, he said, they gave the same name to 
their window, as the room in the house gain- 
ing extra space was like the sea pressing 
farther forward. 

George, pointing to the narrow opening 
into the land filled with water from the sea 
a short distance off, asked if that were a bay. 

'' No," replied the father ; " that is called 
a ' Creek^ (which means a ^erack^ in the land into 
which the water flows). If it were wider and 
much deeper, it would be termed a ^Gulf? " 

While they had been talking, the tide had 
gone down so far as to leave a strip of land 
quite dry at the foot of the rocks. The boys 
wanted to go down to the edge of the water ; 
but how were they to get there ? It was too 
far to jump. 

^' We must go back a little way," said Mr. 
Goodman. They passed round the back of 
one of the rocks, and found a path which had 
been made where the hill was not so steep. 

" Away you go, and I will follow at my own 
pace," said the father. 

^*Come along, Fred," shouted George ; "let 
us see who gets to the bottom first." 
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Away they raced, full of glee and fun, and 
were at the foot of the cliif before tlieii- father 
had walked half-way down. Their running 
now came to an end, for the beach was very 
stony, and their feet sank among the pebbles 




at every step. The father and his sons walked 
along among the stones till they reached a 
lock which hung over the beach almost like a 
shelf, and looked as if it might fall over and 
crush them. 
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Mr. Goodman asked the boys if they coidd 
guess how the lower part had been cut out, 
and George said that, perhaps, the boatmen had 
scraped it out to make a place of shelter in a 
storm. 

" A good thought, and not without reason,'' 
was the father's reply ; " but not exactly right. 
What is it that brings the soil down from the 
hills after a storm ? " 

"The rain," called out both the boys at 
once. 

"Exactly," said Mr. Goodman. 

"But," replied George, "the rain cannot 
have washed out all this hollow place under 
the rock." 

"No," said the father, "but the sea- water 
acts in a similar manner. We have seen the 
strong waves come rolling up the shore and 
dash at the foot of this rock." 

"Do you mean the tide, father?" asked 
little Fred. 

"Yes," was the reply. "You remembei 
how the tide rolls up the land farther and 
farther for a while, and then returns step by 
step till it is very low indeed ?" 

" Oh, yes !" said George ; " coming up to its 
highest place every twelve hours." 

"Exactly so," said Mr. Goodrn'Mi. ^^"^^^ 
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just now it is going down, and so leaves room 
for tis to stand here under this cliff. But in a 
few hours the busy waves will roll over the 
spot where we now rest, and will rush into this 
hollow place with a force that will carry stones 
along, and dash them forward till they chip 
small grains off the rock, and scoop it out a 
little more. It is just in this way that the 
cliff, which was once upright, is now losing its 
lower part, and you may be sure that this 
ledge will come toppling over when its 
support has been carved out a few feet 
more." 

: George and Fred both said that they hoped 
it would not fall while they stood there. 

"Scarcely likely," replied their father. 
" Perhaps it will come down a piece at a time ; 
but come down it must in the end. And in 
falling so far it will no doubt break in pieces ; 
and then the waves will roll the stones over the 
lumps, day by day, and grind off their sharp 
corners mitil they become pebbles, just like 
these which form the floor where we are now 
standing." 

"And is that the way pebbles are made, 

father?" asked Master George; to which 

Mr. Goodman replied, " There is no other way. 

All these stones^ large oi^small, once formed 
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part of rocks, some, perhaps, of the very rocks 
we are looking at, and many were washed here 
by the sea from other places. In some parts we 
see only sand washed up by the sea ; but sand 
is made of pebbles, which are ground by the 
sea to powder." 

watch bus'-y snn'-light an-oth'-er 

piece 8or-dier horse'-shoe list'-en-ed 

beach peb'-bles sim'-i-lar bus'-i-ness 



Bay, Sk bend of the sea into the land, with a wide entrance. 
Gulf) ^^ uilet of the sea, cutting deeply into the land, most often 

with a narrow entrance. 
Creeky a small and narrow inlet of the sea. 



Wiud'-ix^) bending, twisting. Mon'-ster, very large and 

[strange^ 

BrO-man'-tic, fanciful. Ex-act' -ly, quite. 

Con-fess-ed', owned. Carv'-ed, cut into shape. 



Dictation Exercise. 

The seashore is sometimes covered with fine 
sandy and sometimes with pebbles. In some 
places there are rocks only ; and these are often 
covered with sea-plants. In some places the 
coast is loWy and at others the sea is met by tall 
clifs. 
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LESSON IV. 

Gapb. — Hbjld.-^Headland. — Habbour« — Hateh . — Hoad. — 

boadbteao. 

Mr. Goodman knew that the proper way tc 
impress his lessons was to make his sons 
happy while learning. He asked if they 
would like to go in a boat, and you may be 
sure that they were very pleased with the 
oflfer. 

They returned to the town, and after dinner 
were seated in a boat, for the sea had become 
very calm since the early morning. They had 
not been gone more than an hour when the 
boys were charmed with the sight of a high 
cliff that seemed to frown like a giant on the 
sea beneath. 

"Do you know," asked Mr. Goodman, 
" what that high place is called ? " 

" No, father, except a cliff," replied George. 

" It is called a ^Cape^^ " said his father. 

" What a funny name ! Why, I wore a 
cape last winter," exclaimed Fred. 

" Yes," said the father, "it sounds strange 
to you, but there is a good reason for it. 
Whon sailors see from ^Ss>x a bold piece of 
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shore standing high, and pointing into the 
water, the sight appears like that of a great 
beast lying down with its 'head^ to the sea. It 
was some fancy of this kind that led sailors to 
call such places ^ heads.'* " 

"I thought you said, father, they were 
named capes ^'^^ was the remark of Master 
George, who did not soon forget what he had 
once heard. 

"I did," replied the father; "but cape in 
a foreign language means head^ and so head* 
lands are spoken of as capes. Fred says he 
wore a cape last winter. Now the reason why 
such garments are called capes is this, that 
very old-fashioned capes used always to have 
hoods to cover the head. They were looked 
upon as garments to cover the head rather 
than the shoulders, and hence they were 
called, in a foreign language, cape^ because 
cape means head. It seems very odd that a 
great hill standing out into the sea should be 
called by the same name as a little boy's cape ; 
but now we see the reason of it. The one 
looks like a head, and the other was once made 
to cover the head ; hence they are each called 
cape or lieadP 

In answer to a question from George, 
whether the waves ever threw ships agaixLst 
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that rocic, the boatman said he had known 
one case. "In bad TFeather," he said, "to 
aroid wreck, the sailors try to get into ' Har- 
bour.'' " 

" A harbour — what is that ? " asked little 
Fred ; and the old man replied by asking the 
boy where he would run to, on land, when a 
atorm came on. 




Fred said, at once, " To some place of 
shelter." 

"That is. just what sailors do when they 
can," said the boatman. " When a storm is 
coming on they try to find a ' havm^ or '■har- 
iour^ a place for their ships sheltered from the 
strong winds and rough waves. You have seen 
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Uio * Look-out ' tower near the town, with a 
sort of square basin ? " 

George and Fred both said they had. 

*^That basin," said the old man, "is a 
^ harbour j'^ as fine as any walled basin on the 
coast. Some natural harbours are arms of the 
sea — that is, a place where the sea runs a long 
way into the land, as if it stretched its arms 
into it. There ships may be safe from the 
wind and waves." 

" But," said Master George, " they cannot 
always find such places, I should think." 

"No," replied the boatman. "In rocky 
and shallow places vessels may be dashed 
ashore, or perhaps on to a rock that lies only 
a few feet under water, and be broken to 
pieces. Although so near land as we are, in 
a wreck the brave sailors might be all 
drowned ; for it's no easy matter to swim in a 
rough sea. Yery likely that piece of timber 
which you see floating here is part of a vessel 
that's gone to pieces." 

"And what," asked little Fred, "would 
they do if they could not find a harbour ? " 

The old boatman explained that they must 
either ride out at sea and bear with the bad 
weather, or . seek some shallow part where the 
vessel could lie at anchor — some "iJoacfe^" or 
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^^ Roadsteads^^^ which means a narrow passage of 
water where the power of the wind and waves 
cannot reach in full force. They are called 
roads of the sea, because they are almost as 
safe and smooth as are the roads on land. 

The wind being bleak and the sky becoming 
dark, as though a storm were coming on, the 
party returned as quickly as possible ; and it 
was arranged to pay a visit on the morrow tc 
an island a few miles off. 



calm 


weath'-er 


leam'-ing 


language 


square 


rough 


stretch'-ed 


pleas'-ed 


bleak 


piece 


road-stead 


Bhoul'-der 



CapOy a point of land jutting out into the sea. 

Head, head-land, a lofty cape. 

Har-bour, ha-ven, a place where ships are sheltered from the sea. 
Boads, roadstead, a sheltered stretch of sea. 



Im-press', fix in. Na'-tu-ral, made by nature, 
Frown, to look as if in anger. [not by man. 

Por'-eign, belonging to another Shal'-low, not deep. 

[country. 



DicTATicg^ Exercise. 

Bays^ and gulfs^ and harbours^ and roadsteads 
have their uses. They form places of refuge 
during storms^ and they bring the ships closer 
into the land to had and unload their wares. 
Without havens J either natural or made by art^ 
no foreign trade could he carried on. 
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LESSON V. 

Nsis. — ^Promontory.— Point. —Peninsula. 

*^SiT still and be steady, boys," cried Mr. 
Goodman, as he and his sons took their seats 
in the boat which they had hired for the day. 
The bojrs did as their father bade them, and 
the boat was quickly out a good distance, for 
the sea was very calm, scarcely a breath of air 
stirring. They passed by a high headland, on 
which many thousands of sea-birds made their 
nests ; and a little farther along the coast they 
sighted another cliflf — one that stood forward a 
long way into the water. 

''Do you see that rock pointing towards 
us ? " asked the parent. 

"Yes, father," replied George ; "that is a 
cape, is it not?" 

"It is," said Mr. Goodman, "and it looks 
as if it were poking out from the face of the 
land. For that reason a cape is sometimes 
called a naze." 

" Why is that ? " asked Httle Fred. 

" The nose," said the father, " stands out 
from the face more than any other part does ; 
and so^ when sailors in olden times saw a shar^ 
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rock pointing towards them into the sea, they 
thought it looked like a nose on the face of 
the land. I know a long cape which is called 
the Naze. This is just the same word as 
'nose,' only spoken with a slight change of 
Boimd. A thousand years ago many fierce 




and hardy sailors used to come fi'om lands 
over the sea to England. They did not say 
' nose,' as we do ; they said something like 
' naze.' This was often shortened into ' ness ; ' 
and thus many capes in England are termed 
* ness,' such as Crossness^" 

Master George asked if all capes were as 
/sr^e as thpse they had seen about there. 
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His father replied that they varied very 
much in size, and were known by several 
names. He added, ^'When a cape stands 
very high it is called a ^Promontory ^^ and if 
rather low it is known as a ^ Pointy as it is then 
like a piece of the land pointing out farther 
than the line of land on either side. Can you 
remember these names and their meanings, do 
you think ? " 

George showed that he did not forget, for 
he replied, " Cape is a foreign word for ^head,' 
ne8% is another word for ^ nose,' a high cape is 
b, ^promontory ^ and a low one is ^pointP 

^' Yery good ! " said Mr. Goodman. ^* You 
have told me that sometimes one name is used, 
and sometimes another ; now can you tell me 
the reason for it ? Why is a cape sometimes 
called * head,' and at others ^ ness ' ? " 

" Because," answered his son, " when we 
are sailing on the sea, a high piece of the shore 
looks like a great beast lying down, with its 
head to the sea." 

"Yes," said Fred, "aud when the land 
points out very far> it looks like a nose on the 
face of the land; and so it is called 'ness,' 
which means * nose.' " 

'^"Well done," said his father; "but what 
is the cape or head really made of ? " 
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To this George replied, " Why, of land, to 
be sure." 

"Good," said the father; "and because it 
is a head of landj men often call it a ^head^ 
land^ as well as a 'cape.' But the land may 
stretch so far into the sea as to look too long 
even for a nose, and not high enough for a 
head. Then it stands out like a long finger 
pointing from the land, mth water on both 
sides of it and at the end ; and we call it a 
peninsula.. Generally a peninsula is larger 
than a cape." 



fierce beast stir-ring slight 

breath stead'-y re-al'-i-ty e-nongh' 



NesS) naze, &• i^ose of land, a cape. 

Pro'-mon-tb-ry, a large and high cape. 

Pointy a small cape ; generally not higher than the coast on either 

hand. 
Pen-in'-SU-la, a portion of land nearly surrounded by water. 



Dictation Exercise. 

If we sail in a boat along the coast we shall 
find the edge of the land to be very much broken. 
Here a tall wedge-like cliff; there a bold head- 
land; here a long peninsula ; there a low cape. 
These all push forward^ like giant fingers, to meet 
tlte ever-rolling waves. 
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LESSON VI. 

Island. — Mainland. 

They rowed past the cape for about an hour, 
and the father asked the boys many questions 
about the shore as they went along. He 
showed them how the banks were not the 
same all the way : sometimes they stood high, 
like very small capes or points ; at others the 
sea had washed a piece of the bank away, and 
made a bay. And at last they reached an 
island, where they tied the boat to a large 
stone near the water^s edge ; and they rested 
for a time. 

The boys got out of the boat, walked about 
the island, and saw many birds and trees and 
flowers. "I wonder what they call this 
island!" said Fred; and when they had 
returned to the boat George named the place 
Boat Island, to mark the voyage they had 
made to it in a boat. 

"Now, boys, shall we row round the 
island ? " asked Mr. Goodman. 

" Can we do so, father?" rejoined one of 
the youths. 

" Yes," said Mr. Goodman ; " we shall hav^ 
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plenty of time to go round the isle, and. get 

back to the mainland before dark " 

" Did you say Isle or Island, father ? " 

" I said ' Isle,' " the parent repHed, " which 

is another name for Island. Do you know 

why this is called an island?" 




"Because," said George, "it has water all 
round it." 

"That," said the father, "is very good; 
but I will tell you how you may remember 
the name. An island is like an e^/e of land* 
peeping out of the sea ; and thus it must have 
water all round it." 
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Then they took their seats in the boat once 
more, and rowed near to the land ; and they 
found that the edge of even that little island 
was not regular all the way. There were 
capes and bays, and noses pointing into the 
sea, just as on the shore they had left in the 
morning, but very much smaller. In about 
half an hour, they found themselves at the 
very spot they had started from, just as a fly 
would in crawling round a table ; and so they 
knew that the land had water on all sides, 
\yhich made it an island. 

''We had better make our way back now, 
or it will be dark before we get to the shore," 
said the father. 

''Yes, let us go to the land again," said 
George. He had not quite learned his lesson, 
for he seemed not to know that the island was 
land as well. The father made the lesson 
cleetr by showing that the shore was called the 
mainland^ or the chief land, because it stretched 
a long way, while the land they were leaving 
was only small, so small as to look like an et/e 
of land peeping out of the sea ; at least, so it 
seemed to them when they stood on the cliff a 
few days before. 

And so it is always; when we are on a 
small patch of land, with water all round it, 
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we call a larger piece of land the mainland. 
The country in which we live has water all 
round it, and is therefore an island ; but it is 
a very large one — thousands of times larger 
than the little one round which Fred and 
George and their father rowed in about half 
an hour. 

That little island was only one mile round ; 
but the island called Great Britain is about 
three thousand miles round — yet it is an 
island, because there is water all round it. 
And if we were to sail in a boat along the 
coast all round this great island, we should see 
many — very many — bays, where we could find 
places at which to get ashore. And many 
ffulfSj too, where the sea runs like a channel 
into the land ; and harbours to shelter ships ; 
and great capes, or heads of land, frowning like 
giants; and long pieces of land pointing like 
noses (or nesses) far into the sea; and pro- 
montories with their bleak tops, and cliflFs of 
rock or of soil, and large spaces or plains of 
low land — low enough to be almost level with 
the sea. We should see many '^ Rivers ^'^^ too 
(of which you will learn more another time), 
bringing their waters from the hills, and emp- 
tying them into the sea. Some of these rivers 
have mouths so wide that it would take us a long 
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time to sail across from one side (or " bank^^) to 
the other, and some are very narrow indeed. 

patch riv'-ers crawl'-ing stretch-eel 

plains nar'-row shew'-ing flow'-ers 

row'-ed in-deed' shel'-ter ques'-tions 



Isr-and) a portion of land entirely surrounded by water. 
Main'-lan^ chief land, the land larger than some neighbouring 
island. 




Dictation Exercises. 
I. 
Capes vary much in size^ and are known by 
many names. A very high cape is a promontory 
or headland ; a low cape is a ness or a point 
All capes are peninsulas^ because they have water 
on three sides ; but the name peninsula is usually 
given only to masses of land larger than capes, 

II. 
An island is a piece of land having water all 
round it. Islands are of all sizes. Some are 
hundreds of miles round ; others are so small as 
to be merely rocks raising their heads above the 
eurface of the water. 
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LESSON YII. 

Base op Peninsula. — Isthmus. — Country. — Continbni.— 

Archifelago. 

The party, on leaving the island, crossed the 
^^Straity^^ or the narrow passage of water between 
the island and the mainland, and returned home- 
ward, keeping the boat as near to the ^'Coasfy^^ 
or shore, as possible. They found that the tide 
had gone down since they passed that way in 
the morning on their voyage to the island. 
The edge of the mainland was changed in 
shape, for the sea had left bare some places 
which it had covered when the tide was up. 

'^ There," said the father, ^' you see that the 
peninsula^ which pointed like a finger a little 
way into the sea this morning, stands farther 
out still now. The sea covered a part of it 
before, and has now gone down, exposing a 
further part of the land, and making the bare 
part longer. It stands out like a long peak. 
Can you tell me what that part is called that 
joins the mainland ? " 

The boys could not answer ; and their father 
explained: ^^ It is the ^Ba8e^ or broadest part; 
just as we should say of that part of the peak 
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which is sewn on to your cap. When we look 
at a sugar-loaf standing upright on a table, 
we call the thickest part the base ; and that 
peninsula is like a sugar-loaf in shape, laid 
down on its side, with the top pointing into the 
sea, and the base joined on to the mainland." 

" So it is ! " replied one of the boys. 

"And ihsii peninsula there,'' said Mr. Good- 
man, "which you see farther on; is shaped 
like a spoon ; it looks like a long handle reach- 
ing from the mainland, with a head like that 
of a spoon or a battledore at the end of it. 
They are both called peninsulas, because there 
is water all round, except where they join the 
land. But this one, you see, has no base ; it 
is not like a sugar-loaf lying down. That 
narrow arm is an 'Isthmus^^ which means a 
neck ; and it is not unlike a neck of land, with 
the peninsula for a head. Now the tide is 
down we see many things that were hidden 
by the water when we started out this morning. 
The island that we left an hour ago is the top 
of a little mountain which is buried by water, 
all except its crown, which we saw peeping out 
of the sea. All islands are hills whose tops 
are high enough to stand above the water. 
Great Britain is a large tract of land raising 
its head above the sea ; but ttvexei ^^jt^ ^sj^^is^ 
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islands very mucli larger even than that on 
which we dwell.^' 

^'What! father," asked George, "islands 
more than three thousand miles round ? " 

" Oh yes, my boy ! " he said ; " there is a 
great country called Australia, which you will 
know more about as you grow older ; it is 
many, many times as large as Britain, but it 
is an island for all that, for it has water all 
round it." 

" Is there any piece of land," asked Fred, 
" which has not got water on all sides ? " 

" No ; none ! " was the father's reply. 

" Then all lands, whether large or small, 
must be islands," said George. 

" True," Mr. Goodman said, " so they are. 
But there are some long pieces of land which 
do not all belong to one country. You have 
heard of France and Holland, of Germany and 
Eussia, have you not ? " 

" Yes, father," George answered. 

" Well," said the parent, " they are different 
countries, without any sea to divide them. 
They are all contained in one length of un- 
broken land. They are continued^ one after 
another, so that you could travel on land 
through all those countries. But if you went 
'^om England to any othftr country you must 
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cross the water. As you cannot get out of 
Britain without crossing the sea, you know 
that Britain is an island. If you went from 
France to Belgium you need not go on the 
sea, but could go on land ; and again * from 
Belgium to Holland, and from Holland to 
Germany, and Austria, and Eussia. These 
lands are all connected, or continued^ like links 
in a chain, and because they are contained in 
one land, that land is called a ^ContinenV 
And when you have gone from one end of the 
'Continent^ to the other, you come to the sea 
again ; and so the whole continent is a very 

large island." 

" What are those small black things near 
to the shore ? " asked little Fred. 

'^ Those," replied the father, '^ are little 
black rocks that were buried by the sea this 
morning; now the water has gone down so 
low as to leave them bare." 

^' I suppose," said George, ^' they are islands, 
for they seem to peep out of the sea." 

Mr. Goodman said, ^^ Exactly so: they are 
each an island, and they form a large cluster ; 
but being very small, they are sometimes 
termed ^ Islets.^ ^^ 

"What a large number of them!" called 
out Master Fred. 
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" Yes," said the father, " there is a large 
group of them ; and a ' group ' or ' cluster ' of 
islands is known as an 'Arehipelago.'' " 

" "What is that, father ? " asked one of the 
boys ; and he had s'earcely asked his ques- 
tion, when a large black patch was seen a few 




yards oflf". What do you think it was ? The 
dark band of water was made by a shoal of 
porpoises — large fellows that raise their noses 
out of the water to breathe. They swim in 
large numbers, and drive the herrings and other 
fish, pursuing them as a dog does a hare. The 
boj^s were alarmed at first, but soon learned that 
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the sportive creatures would do no harm. They 
often came so close to the boat as almost to 
be struck by the oars. The porpoises are quite 
black, and look like a parcel of hogs rolling 
about in the waves. And this ended the day's 
pleasure, for the boat was soon in the bay, and 
the party got ashore. 

sown e-nougli' isl'-ets por'-poise 

bur'-i-ed group pleas'-ure con-tin'-u-ed 



Strait^ a narrow passage of water. 
Coast) the border of land along the sea. 
Isth'-mus, a narrow neck of land with water on each mde. 
Con'-ti-nent, the largest portion of land ; land continued without 
sea between. 

Ex-pOS'-ing, making bare or Clus'-ter, a bunch or group. 

[naked. Pnr-SU'-ing, chasing. 

Con-nect'-ed, joined. Sport'-ive, playful. 



Dictation Exercises. 
I. 
The water which lies between an island and the 
mainland J or between two islands^ is called a 
. strait ; or if very widcy a channel. A strait^ or 
a channel^ connects two larger portions of water. 

II. 
A continent means continued land^ and con- 
tains many countries. There are four^ or^ as 
some say, five^ continents. Some of these are 
joined together ^ and form very large islands. 
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LESSON VIII. 

Mountains.— Hills. —Ranob,— Chain. — Grovp. — Ridge — 
Crest. — Base. — Summit. — Spurs. — Mountain Pass. 

A HEAVY rain-storm came on in the night, 
and startled the lads as they lay in bed. But 
the warm sun broke forth in the morning, and 
lit up the trees and grass, and made a charming 
scene. 

" Wake up, boys ! " said Mr. Goodman ; 
" to-day we will take a drive for a few miles in 
the country.'' 

The youths were quickly dressed, and as 
soon as breakfast was over the father and his 
sons were on the way from the town to the 
distant hills ; for the weather had become fine, 
and the roads were being dried by a smart 
breeze and the warm sun. 

" We shall find the country about this dis- 
trict very different from the level fields round 
our home," said Mr. Goodman. "We live, 
as you know, where the ground is quite level ; 
but here we shall find steep hills in plenty for 
us to drive up and down. 

"There," said Mr. Goodman, pointing for- 
ward^ '^see what a fine range of hills there is 
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before us, and another range behind, and still 
another, with deep hollow places between ! " 

^* Oh, that is a pretty sight ! '' said little 
Fred. 

"You remember,'' said the father, "the 
long waves that came rolling on to the shore 
last evening, and how each line of waves was 
followed by others ; and also the hollow spaces 
between them? '' 

"Yes," replied the boy, 

" Do you see afiy likeness of them before 
you ? '' asked Mr. Goodman. 

The boy replied that he did not ; and then 
his father tried to make him understand, by 
showing that the long rows of hills were very 
much like the waves, and the deep places 
between them like the hollows between two 
lines of waves. 

"The longer you look," said Mr. Goodman, 
" the more you will see the likeness, only the 
one scene is on land and the other on water. 
The high parts of the land are called " jHi7&," 
and when vert/ high they are known as 
* Mountains J You remember that, when look- 
ing at the sea the other day, I told you that 
when the waves leaped very high we called 
them * mountain waves,' because they mounted 
so high in the air. The same applies to very 
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lofty hills — they seem to mount towards the 
sky, and are termed ^ mountains.' " 

In answer to a question from one of the 
boys, the father described some mountains as 
being so high that their tops seemed to touch 
the clouds, and others so far above the level of 
the warm earth as to be always capped with 
snow. And then he pointed out the fact that 
the top of the range was not even like a long 
bank, but notched almost like the teeth of a 
saw. "To deserve the name of a mountain," 
he said, " it should be a hundred times as high 
as our house; if lower than that it would 
be termed a hill. There are some mountains 
across the sea a thousand times as high as the 
old hou(^ at home.'' 

** What do you mean by a ra7ige ? " asked 
George, to which his father replied, "A range 
of mountains means a number of hills standing 
in a row, touching one another, almost like the 
links in a chain ; and for that reason we some- 
times speak of them as a mountain 'chain.'* 
And the line of the range above which the 
chief peaks rise is called the 'crest^^ or ^ ridged " 

George wondered whether mountains were 
always ranged in rows, and was informed by his 
father that they sometimes stood in ^'groups^'*^ 
which he explained thus: "When a family 
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of children sit 'round a table we say that is a 
family group ; a number of marbles put down 
in a ring would be termed a group of marbles ; 
several things put together, without any 
regular order, form a group ; and from this 
you will easily see that a number of mountains 
dotted about, near to one another, is a grovp 




of mountains, whether their feet touch one 
another or not." 

"Did you say that mountains have feet, 
father ? " asked Fred. 

"Yes," was the reply. "The lowest part 
is called the '■Foof (or ^Base '), and the highest 
pari the ' Crown ' (or ^BumrniV) ; just as your 
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lowest part is known as the ^ foot,' and the 
highest the ^ crown.' And you may see, 
standing out sideways from the feet or bases 
of a chain of hills, strong branches called 
* spurs ; ' as they stand out from the feet of a 
mountain range, they remind us of the spurs 
standing out from the heels of the huntsman. 
These spurs are like props to support the range 
of lofty hills, just as strong roots in the ground 
spread out and keep the tall trees from falling ; 
and for the reason that they often lie in rows, 
looking like the ribs of a back-bone, they are 
often called ' ribs.'* " 

Little Fred asked if the tops of the moun- 
tains were very cold ; and he seemed amazed 
on being told that the summits of many of the 
very high ones were covered with snow all 
the year round. 

'' And those tall ranges," Mr. Goodman said, 
" may divide one country from another, forming 
a high mountain wall over which the people 
on either side cannot climb." 

" Then," asked George, " do the people on 
the one side never see those on the other ? " 

^^ Some of them," said the father, " travel 
across the mountain range, although they 
cannot get over the top. You wonder how 
that can be, I suppose ? " 
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"Yes, father," replied both boys at onoe. 
" There are in some places," Mr. Goodman 




explained, " cracks or glens across the mountain 
ehajjis, and perhaps a place where two bills do 
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not touch each other except at their feet ; then 
the people use the hollow place as a road, and 
^ pass ' along the opening to the other side of 
the range. What do you suppose such a road 
is called ? " 

Neither of the boys could guess. 

" Why/' said the father, ^^ for the reason 
that the people ^ pass ' along this hollow place^ 
it is termed a ' Fass.^ " 



scene 


ridge 


dress'-ed 


notch'-ed 


steep 


gaess 


trav'-el 


neith'-er 


peaks 


climb 


nke-ness 


ev'-en-ing 



Monn'-tailL) land rising more or less steeply to a great height. 

HiU, a little mountain. 

Mountain Bange, a row of mountains. 

Pass, a passage between the tops through a mountain range. 



Start'-led, struck with sudden De-SClibe', to show or explain. 

[fright. 
Cap'-ped| covered at the top. A-maz'-ed, surprised. 



Dictation Exercise. 

A mountain is a mass of land which rises 
more or less steeply to a great height. The 
bottom of the mountain is the foot^ or base ; the 
top is the crown^ or summit The tops of the 
highest mountains are always covered with snow ; 
and the passes across them are full of danger. 
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LESSON IX. 

Volcano. — Ciuter. — ^Vallbys. — Vales. — Dales.— ^Dells.-* 

Glex. — Plain. — Plateau. 

"Are uioiintains always in ranges or groups ? 
Do they never stand alone?" George asked, 
after a short rest ; and Mr. Goodman replied 
that they seldom stood singly, for the reason 
that the same cause which made one mountain 
would make more, except when fire rose out of 
the earth, and pushed the soil up to a great 
height. Then it was a " Volcano j^^ meaning a 
burning mountain. 

" There are many hundreds of volcanoes in 
the world," he said; "but there are none in 
this country, or I would take you to see some 
of them. A volcano is a hole which reaches a 
long way down through the crust of the earth, 
up which dust and cinders and melted rock are 
forced by fire from the bottom. As the rub- 
bish is blown out at the top it rolls over the 
side of the hole, which is called the ^ Crater ^^ 
and so makes a sloping bank all round, which 
at last becomes so high as to be a mountain^ 
and its shape is like that of a sugar-loaf. 

"Do you see those hollow places between 
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the hills?" said Mr. Goodman; "they ai 
called ^Valleys,'' or ^Vales.^ Sometimes the 




are long grooves like those you see before u 
and. sometimes they are very hroad. Yei 
small FoHeya are often called 'Dales,' and sti 
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more tiny ones are known as * DelU^ which 
mean little dales." 

^^ Then all hollow places are valleys ? " said 
George. 

" Strictly speaking, that is right," replied 
the father; "but we give different names to 
explain what kind of valleys they are. Some 
very narrow valleys are called * Glem? Others, 
which appear to be merely narrow slits be- 
tween rocks, are called ^ Gorges.^ " 

"Are there not some places, father, so flat 
that they are neither hills nor valleys ? " 

"Yes," replied Mr. Goodman, ^Hhere are 
some places that are almost level, like the one 
at home. Our own district, you know, is very 
flat. There is only one hill near to the houses, 
the one on which the old windmill stands." 

The party drove back to the cottage by 
another road than the one by which they had 
come. They took a longer way back, leaving 
the hills to their left, and drove across a wide, 
even space, which, George said, was the very 
kind of space they had been talking about. It 
had neither hills nor valleys, but was quite, 
or almost, level. And the broad space was 
watered by a pretty river that wound its way 
across the plain. 

Mr. Goodman told the boys that the even 
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space was called a ^^ Plain ;^^ and George, of 
course, asked why it was so named. 

The boys' father told them that a ^^ plain " 
was a large piece of ground, almost, if not 
quite, level — like the broad and open space 
over which they were driving. And, if it 
were a considerable height above the level of 
the sea, it would be called a "jt?/afeaw," or 
table-land. 

Mr. Goodman added, " The word plain 
means smooth, easy, straightforward ; so when 
the land is smooth, we say it is a plain; 
when anything is easy to understand, we say 
that it is very plain ; and when any one asks 
us something in a straightforward manner, we 
say that is a plain question. 

" There is a wide difference between the 
uses, as well as the appearance, of hills and 
plains. Hills have their uses — they shelter 
us from bleak winds. If the cottage in which 
we slept last night had not been in the town, 
which has hills behind it, we might have had 
the roof shaken over our heads. The wind 
must have howled across this open space last 
niglit, and have been very strong and keen, 
for there are no hills for a long distance to 
break its force. 

*^ Plains, however, have a beauty of their 
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own, though not the same sort of grandeur as 
mountains. They give us to feel what a deal of 
room there is in the world for all of us. They 
make us to see more things at once than wo 
can in a mountain land, unless we take the 
trouble to climb to the summits. And when 
the setting sun shines over a long-stretching 
plairf^it makes us think of a beautiful home in 
a golden city very far away." 

broad groove cin'-ders grand'-eur 

height sum'-mit talk'-ing. dif-fer-ence 

piece 8U-garloaf dis'-trict beau'-ti-fal 



Vol-Can'-O, a burning mountain. 

Cra'-ter, the hollow or cup in a volcano from which the fire bursts 

forth. 
Val'-ley, vale^ a hollow between or among mountains. 
Dale, a small valley. 
Dell, a little dale. 
Glen, a narrow valley. 
Gorge, a rocky glen. 
Plahl, low, flat land. 

Pla-teau', tableland, high, flat land. 



Dictation Exercise. 

The hollow places between hills and mountains 
are called valleys^ or vales. When small they 
are named dales, or dells, and when very narrow, 
glens, or gorges. A low-level tract of country is 
called a plain. A high-level trad w called a 
plateau. 
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LESSON X. 

River. — MorTH. — Delta. — Couhse. — Tributary. — Cubbxnt.— - 
Banjls. — Bed. — Channel. — £iter Basix. — ^Watbsshbd.— 
Glaciers. — Icebeuos. 

"To-day," said Mr. Goodman, "we will walk 
along the bank of the river that we saw^wind- 
ing through the plain a few days ago, and I 
will show you how rivers are made/' 

The boys were soon ready, and pleased with 
the prospect, and in less than an hour they 
were at the place at which the " River ^^ gives 
up its waters to the sea. The stream was wide, 
and, as Mr. Goodman said, it seemed to open a 
wide mouth, for the place where a river opens 
into the sea is called its '^Mouth.'^^ In the centre 
of that mouth was a large patch of sand, which 
George took to be the tongue ; but he was not 
quite right, for it is called a ^^Delta^'* which is 
the name of a letter of the same shape, A, in 
the Greek language. 

George, pointing to the high hills in the dis- 
tance — the very hills to which they had driven 
the day before — asked his father whether 
mountains and hills had any other uses than to 
afford shelter from the winds. 

" Oh, yes ! " Mr. Goodman replied. " Look 
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at those tall heights, whose dark sides are 
laced with bright streams like strips of sHver. 
Out of every crack and cranny, the rain which 
fell the other night is trickling down the 
slopes till it gets into a hollow place, and is 
forming streams that make ttie hollows still 
deeper, bringing down mud as you have often 
seen streams do in the muddy streets during a 
smart shower of rain. And as they reach the 
bottom (or base) of the hills, many of them 
join together, and make the wide river which 
travels across thid plain and flows into the 
sea." 

Little Fred asked whether all streams ran to 
the sea. 

" Yes," replied his father, " the deep sea is 
the home for nearly all rivers. You see that 
the stream runs in one direction only — from 
the hills down to the plain, and then to the 
sea, which is lower still. You never find 
water running wjo-hill. In the streets, during 
a storm, it always moves down^ and not up^ the 
road, and at last it falls into a gutter or ditch. 
All streams run in valleys or through plains, 
seeking lower ground as they go, imtil they 
reach the sea, which is the lowest valley 
of all." 

To trace the course of the river near which 
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they were standing they marched along the 
bank to find its starting-point. The whole 
party walked sharply across the plain, passing 
many tufts of rushes which grow only where 
the land is low and damp. The walk was 
up-hill all the way, for they met the stream. 

" Why does the river turn about, instead of 
going in a straight line ? " asked George. 

'^Because," replied his father, "it is on 
low ground. When we reach the hills, we 
shall find the stream leaping over cliffs and 
skipping quickly down steep places. Then it 
is not easily stopped in its course. But when 
it gets down on to ground which is almost 
level it runs more slowly, and is soon turned 
aside by stones, or even hard patches of soil, 
and so it winds about like the folds of a ser- 
pent." 

After they had walked for about two hours 
they found a place where another stream ran 
into the river, and then they rested for a 
while. " This little stream which runs into the 
larger one," said Mr. Goodman, " brings a tri- 
bute to the river. When a weaker country pays 
money to a stronger it is said to give tribute ; 
when people in other lands pay money towards 
helping our king or queen to govern them, and 
to make roads or railways, it is called paying 
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tribute ; and when we say anything in praise 
of a friend so as to increase his honour, it is said 
to be a tribute to him. From this you will see 
why this little stream is named a ' Tributary ' 
— ^because it contributes^ or pays a tribute^ or 
gift, of its waters to swell the river. It is also 
called an ^Affluent^ which means a ^ flowing to/ 
because it ' flows to ' the greater stream ; and 
the place where the two waters meet is known 
as a confluence^ which means a ^ flowing 
together.' There is another kind of stream, 
called a ' Torrent ^^ which flows only in the 
winter or rainy season, and in summer is dry 
or much reduced, leaving a wide bed of stones 
and sand, with a narrow stream trickling down 
the middle." 

When the little lesson was over, the father 
and the boys went higher up the river towards 
the hills, for the farther they walked the 
higher was the ground. In time they reached 
a pretty waterfall, where the stream leaped 
over a little cliff into a pool below : they 
were then in a glen. 

And when they had climbed the steep path 
at the side of the waterfall, they saw the 
naiTow stream looking like a band of silver 
racing from the hill above — too small to be 
called a river, but known as a ^^ Brooh^'^ or 
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"Rivulet," which are names for a little river. 
Then they walked still farther till they saw 
the stream gushing out of the side of a rock. 
" There ! " said Mr. Goodman; " this spring — 




I mean the water ' springing ' out of the rock 
— is the 'Source' of the river. This is the 
birthplace of the river which we saw emptying 

its w;itcT.s into thi! sou. Tiir wliolo distance 
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from the source to the mouth is the ^ Course ' 
of the stream ; and the rumiing of the stream 
is its ^ Current^ for current means rumiing or 
flowing. You see that the water flows always 
in one direction — down, down, down from 
these high hills, washing soil away as it goes, 
making a deep hollow, which is called the 
^ Bed? The sides, which are like walls to 
keep it in its place, are called ^ Banks ^ and the 
groove between the banks is known as the 
^ ChanneV 

"You see that we are standing in a hollow 
place, with the hills sloping down towards the 
river. We seem to be in a kind of basin, and 
the tops of the hills form a rim, and this hollow 
space is really called a ^ Basing down whose 
sides the water rolls into the valley at the bot- 
tom, which is the bed of the river. The stream 
* drains ' away all the water from the sloping 
sides of the basin, and this process is called 
^ Drainage? You notice the ridge of hills that 
forms the rim to the basin ? " 

The boys replied that they did. 

"You can easily understand that there are 
slopes on the other side of that ridge, forming 
another basin down which water runs?" 

This seemed quite clear to both George and 
Treii. 
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"That ridge," said Mr. Goodman, ^^ parts 
the waters of this basin from those of the other 
basin, and is for that reason called a ' Water ^ 
parting y^ or a ^ Water-shed^^ for it sheds one set 
of streams down towards us, and another set 
down the slopes on the other side." 

"Father," asked George, "where does all 
the water come from ? " 

"It all comes from the ^chambers of the 
sky,' my boy," was the answer ; " and it all 
^ flows away to the sea, which may be termed 
the '^ chambers of the earth.' You can always 
tell which way the land slopes by the c6urse of 
the stream. Sometimes the water, which falls 
as rain or snow, lies in large patches of moss, 
and gently oozes out so as to form a stream, 
instead of springing out of a rock. Tou 
have seen how a piece of sponge will hold 
water, and when left on the table will let the 
water out slowly till the table becomes quite 
wet ? " 

"Yes, father," said little Fred, "I have 
seen that when using a sponge to clean my 
slate." 

" That," said Mr. Goodman, " is the way in 
which many rivers begin. The large patches 
of grass and moss on the hills are very much 
like a piece of sponge. Eain falls among the 
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moss and fills it up ; and snow will in wintei 
melt away, and then the water trickles out 
slowly for a long time, and makes a run- 
ning stream which mostly lasts till more rain 
falls. And the water sparkles out among the 
ferns, and courses down the hills into the 
valleys, chattering as it goes, always seeming 
to long for the sea, whither it is flowing ; and 
the sea is the lowest valley of all." 

Master Fred asked whether all rivers were 
made in this way, and his father replied, ' ' In 
some parts of the world the rivers are frozen 
into ice, filling the valleys many hundreds of 
feet deep, and slowly sliding down into the 
lower parts. These masses of ice are called 
^ Glaciers y^ and as they slide down into the 
warmer air they melt and throw off a stream 
of water from the lower end — sometimes called 
the ^toe' — and thus make a river. And, in 
very cold countries, these glaciers are so large 
that they will stand out for miles into the sea, 
and perhaps have huge pieces much larger 
than one of our churches broken off by the 
working of the waves and the tide up and down. 
And these large blocks, called ^Iceberg a ^'^ which 
means ^ mountains of ice,' often float away to 
sea, to the danger of ships that may be sailing 
in their course." 
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tufts froz'-en wind'-ing rail'-ways 

ditch cur'-rent stop'-ped con'-fiu-ence 

patch trib-ute course emp-ty-ing 



B.iv'-Cr, a body of running water. 

Der-tay a three-cornered plain through which a river runs by 

several mouths into the sea. 
Trib'-ll4a"-ry, af -flu-ent, a river that runs into another. 
Glac'-i-6rB« masses of ice that slowly slide down valleys. 
I06'*berg8y ice-mountains floating in the sea. 



Cran'-ny, chink, open crack. Gnsh'-lllg, flowing suddenly. 
Trick'-ling, flowing in a gentle Ooz'-CS, Sows gently, 
[stream, or in drops. 



Dictation Exercises. 
I. 
The water rises from the sea in vapour ^ then it- 
gathers into clouds^ and the clouds are blown hy 
the winds over the land. The cold air on the 
tops of the mountains causes the clouds to send 
down showers of rain^ and the water runs dmon 
the rills and rivers into the sea. 

II. 
If there were no sea there could he no clouds ; 
if there were no clouds there could he no rivers^ 
and if there were no rivers the land would he a 
desert. But cloud and river and sea all work 
together that the earth may he kept hright and 
beautiful. 
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LESSON XI. 

Story of a Drop of Water. 

By the light of a bright lamp in the cdttago, 
the tired party, after they had taken tea, 
talked of rivers and waterfalls, and springs 
and mossy heaths. And the boys, who never 
seemed weary of their father's teaching, were 
more than ever pleased with this little Story 
of a Drop of Water,* which Mr. Goodman 
read from a book that he had taken from home, 
and from which he had already quoted in his 
conversations. 

Up among the hills there is a dell where a 
i^vift little stream rests for a moment, after 
leaping from the rocks above, before it hurries 
on toward the sea. It rests in a deep pool, so 
clear that you might count the pebbles at the 
bottom; and when the sun shines, the little 
fish cast a shadow on the white stones. All 
round about, the ivy clings to the rocks ; and 
jiear to the spot where the water falls from 
above, a blue-bell droops over the pool and 

* From ** First Steps in Geography," Blightly altered. 
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is sprinkled now and then with the spiay of 
the stream. At the edge of a flower-cup 1 
saw a drop of water hang, and it seemed as 
if the flower were bending down an ear to 
listen to what the drop of water had to say. 
I said to myself, '^ I will listen too ; for if my 
ears are too dull for such a tiny voice, perhaps 
my heart can hear." So I listened with my 
heart, and I will tell you what the drop of 
water seemed to say. 

The blue-bell wanted to know all about the 
travels of the drop. ^' You restless little drop 
of water," it said, ^^ where do you come from, 
and whither are you going ? I sit here all 
the day, in the sunshine and the rain. I am 
pleased with what God gives me, and I am 
very happy. I love the stream and the rocks, 
and the blue sky above ; they are all so good 
to me. But still, before I die, I should like to 
know what there is outside this little dell. 
The fishes never speak, and the birds only 
sing. It makes me glad to hear them ; but 
they sing only about their mates and their 
little ones, and something else which they 
say I shall know all about when I am dead. 
The bees come often to see me, but when I 
ask them about the world they say they know 
nothing of it; they have no time to think 

I* 
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about anything but honey. So pray, little drop 
of water, tell me what you have seen." 

And the little drop of water said : " Dear 
pretty blue-bell, I will tell you all I know, for 
in all my travels I never met with any one 
fairer than you. But I must be quick, for 
there are many thousands of us all having a 
race to the sea, and I cannot bear to be the 
last. I was bom on a calm starry night, and 
I found myself resting in the bosom of a 
daisy. I looked round. There were thousands 
upon thousands just like myself, seeming to 
come out of the air and to go to sleep on blades 
of grass and in the cups of flowers. I heard 
a purling noise of water just below me, and 
then I could see that there was a tiny little 
rill pushing its way among the roots of the 
grass. Then there came a great light, and 
a little breeze went trembling all among the 
leaves and flowers. At that a thousand 
thousand sleeping drops woke up, and, leaping 
into the little rill, went racing along. I 
joined them, and we ran on down grassy slopes 
facing the morning sun. I was so bright and 
glad then that I ran faster and faster, till I 
slid over a smooth broad stone, and found 
myself in a deep, strong stream, between high 
woodj banks. Then, all at once, the world 
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seemed to open out before me. For one 
moment I could look down a steep mountain 
height, and away over sunny fields, and waving 
woods, and curling smoke. For one moment 
only ; then I was lost in a struggling, shouting, 
whirling maze of drops that seemed to have 
lost all their senses. Some cried, ' On with 
you ! away ! ' Others cried, ^ Back ! ' Some 
said, ^Here, this way!' Others said, ^No, 
that way ! ' But not one of us could help 
himself at all. I was dashed against a hard 
rock, flung back again, spun round and round, 
pushed under a shelving stone, and then I 
took a leap right into the air. Away I went ; 
I was not at all scared, you know, because 
this was just the sort of thing I was born for. 
So I flew down, down, down through the air, 
and I felt the sunbeams rattling against me all 
the way ; and then they would spring back 
and dance round me in rings of green and 
gold, and red and blue. You can have no 
idea how pleasant it was. But it was soon 
over, and then I found myself at the bottom of 
a waterfall, in a broad and quiet river. Here 
I moved on more slowly for some time. Then 
I was sharply pushed into a narrow channel ; 
and just as I was thinking how this was to 
end, I was plunged into a deep dark hole, 
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where I had to grope and stumble among the 
spokes of a great wheel that went splashing 
round and round. There was a grumbling 
noise like thunder not far off, but I did not 
stop to find out what it was ; I ran along as 
fast as I could, and was glad to find myself 
out in the broad river again. 

"By -and -by we came to a town where 
large ships could float on the water. If you 
saw them you would wonder how little water- 
drops such as we are could bear them up ; but 
I suppose we must be very strong, for we felt 
them no weight at all. ^ Now,' we said to one 
another, ^we shall soon reach the sea.' But 
that was not so easy as we had thought ; for 
all at once we met a vast host of salt-water 
drops marching straight against us. ^Let us 
pass,' we said, ' for our home is in the sea.' 
But they would not listen ; they came pouring 
along with great force, and drove us back for 
a mile or two. Then they sharply turned and 
said, ^Come along — it was only our fun.' 
And so we all swept out together among the 
rolling ocean waves. Oh, it is a free and 
hapi)y life there ! No banks to bmd you in, 
no channels to force you this way or that. 
Kising and falling, rolling and swaying hither 
and thitheTf springing into the aii-, playing 
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\rith the sunbeams, and then plunging back 
into the heart of gloomy waves ; it is the 
heaven of water-drops, to which we are always 
trying to get back. 

^^ But I was not to stay there long that 
time ; a vast foaming billow shook me off its 
crest. A gust of wind caught me and carried 
me aloft. Then I fainted in the hot sun, and 
knew nothing more till I woke again on a 
bank of silver cloud that glided before the 
wind towards the distant hills. It was pretty 
to see the ships with their white sails flitting 
over the water, and the shadows of the clouds 
racing over the broad bright sui*face. But as 
•we floated on we left the sea behind. Nearer 
and nearer came the hills, growing darker as 
we reached closer to them. Then a chill, wet 
wind met us, and we shook with cold; then 
we began to fall, and knew that we were 
turned into a shower of rain. 

'' I fell into a slit in the rock, and groped 
my way along in the dark through many 
windings and turnings till, in a moment, I felt 
a bustle and pushing all round me, and among 
a troop like myself I burst into the sunlight 
again, and raced after the rest round and 
round a rocky basin fringed with fern. After 
many mazy circles I found my way out, and 
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was hurried along to the top of the fall that 
brought me to your feet. Farewell ! farewell, 
little flower ! Let me away to my heaven in 
the sea. God tells youvto rest here, but to me 
He gives no rest except in the great sea. No 
matter where I may be, in cloud or rainbow, 
or stream or river, always the one thing I 
crave for is to get back to the sea." 

Then the drop fell, and I could see him no 
more. 



breeze dais'-y float'-ed teach'-ing 

bust-le rat'41ing hur'-ries wMrl'-ing 

moss'-y pleas-ant chan'-nel rain'-bow 

straight height ba'-sin heav'-en 



Heathy an open waste tract of Shelv'-ing, standing out like a 

[land. [shell 

Maze, confused mixture. Slid'-ed, moved with a gentle, 
Purl'-ing, flowing with a mur- [smooth motion, 

[muring, broken sound. Fring^-ed, edged or bordered. 



Dictation Exercise. 

" When rain falls on high land^ it sinks into 
th4 groundj and finds little hollows in which it 
gathers^ and channels through vjhich it runs^ until 
it comes to some opening into the air at a lower 
level. There it forms a spring J^ 
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LESSON Xil. 

Clouds. — Rain. — God's Water-Works. 

^*How did you like that story about the Drop 
of* Water?" asked the father, the morning 
after they read it. 

^' Oh, it was very pretty, father," replied 
Fred. 

'^ But is it a true story ? " asked George. 

The father said that it was true in spirit, if 
not in fact. He did not wish the boys to 
think that the Drop of Water could talk and 
tell a long story about its travels ; the writer 
of the story had at first said that if he could 
not hear with his ears, perhaps he could with 
his heart. By this he me^t that he knew 
how a Drop of Water might act and what it 
would do ; and so he told the story of its life 
as the Drop would have told it if it could 
speak. 

George could not think what became of the 
water in the sea, for there are always streams 
running into it. 

^^ Have you never seen the steam rise from 
hot water, and how the water is at last dried 
up, as we call it ? " asked the father. And 
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then he showed that the steam was only the 
■water made into fine vapour by the heat of the 
fire. And so it is with the water in the sea. 
When the warm sun shines on the broad 
sea, the water rises in a very thin steam — so 
thin that it cannot be seen — and this steam 
rises higher and higher till it forms into 
cloude. 




George asked, " Then are those clouds that 
we sec over our heads all made of water?" 

"All of water," replied the father; "and 
they are blown about by the winds over the 
tops of the hills. They keep the form of 
clouds so long as they are warm, for it is the 
warmth of the sun that changes them from 
heavy water to light steam. And when the 
clouds strike against the mountains or meet 
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with cold winds they become cold, and are 
then turned into water again." 

Fred was puzzled. He could not think that 
great sheets of water were floating in the air 
overhead; but it did not seem strange when 
he learned that these clouds werp broken up 
into little drops, and fell down to the earth in 
the form of rain. All the rain-drops are 
children of the clouds ; they come down to us 
to bless the ground, to feed the plants and 
flowers, to run down hills and banks into the 
rills and rivers, and then march on to the sea 
to be turned again into clouds. 

" Oh, how nice ! " said George. '' I never 
knew before how the rain was made." 

^^Yes," said the father, ^^God has made 
clouds and rivers and seas to work for one 
another without resting, and so the earth is 
kept bright and lovely. The way in which 
water works is to the earth very much lil^'o 
the motion of the blood in our bodies. If the 
water of the sea were never changed, it would 
become impure. If there were no clouds there 
would bo no rivers, and without rain and 
rivers there would be no plants and no life. 
God never allows the water to rest. It is 
always running down from the land to the 
sea, or rising from the sea in fleecy clouds to 
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fall again to the land. In this way the trees 
and the flowers, and all birds and beasts, 
are supplied with fresh water, while the sea 
is being filled, yet never allowed to over- 
flow." 

'^ I wonder," said Fred, ^' how the little 
drops of water can hold large ships np without 
letting them sink." 

"That seems strange to you, my boy," said 
the father; "but it is the old, old story — 
many tiny things, when put together, make 
large ones ; each drop of water is tiny and 
weak, but when thousands of thousands are 
together they can hold large ships on their 
shoulders, and they seem to laugh at the 
weight." 

"What did you mean, father," asked George, 
" when you told us the story about the Drop 
of Water, and it seemed to say that a host of 
salt-water drops marched against the stream, 
and pushed it back for a mile or two ? " 

" That meant the tide of the sea rolling 
into the mouth of the river," he replied. " It 
is just the very kind of thing that I meant 
when I said just now that many weak and tiny 
things become strong when they all work with 
one will. The tide is the motion of the sea, 

• 

and when the sea rushes into the rivers it 
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sends their waters back, because it Is so much 
stronger than the stream." 

"Do the rivers ever run dry, father?" 
asked Fred. 

"Some do, but not many of them," replied 
their father. " The clouds, you see, are so 
large, and they give their water so freely, that 
the rivers have not time to get rid of all their 
water before the rain comes again to feed 
them. The sea is always lifting up its voice 
to the clouds, and the clouds are never at rest, 
but always sending their blessings on the land 
in some place or other." 



weight steam cloud 

heav'-ing pnz'-zled shoul'-ders 



Fleec'-y, looking like wool. Vap'-OUT, water in the form when 

it is invisible (not to be seen). 



Dictation Exercise. 

« 
" When the rain falls on a mountain mosSy a 

number of little streams or rills are formed in the 

hollows ; and these^ uniting together ^ form the 

beginning of a river. The grass and mosSy with 

their roots, are like a large sponge^ tvhich holds 

the water for a long while P 
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LESSON XIII. 

Storm and its Effects. 

'' Good momingj my boys," said Mr. Good- 
man, wlien his sons came down-stairs. ^^Did 
the storm disturb your sleep in the night?" 

'^Yes, father," replied George; ^Hhe rain 
pelted against the windows."^ Little Fred 
added, ^' that the lightning flashed and the 
thunder roared so much that he was quite 
afraid." 

After breakfast they left the cottage, and 
went down the steep road leading to the sea, 
and then stood at the bottom of the hill, with 
their faces turned towards the top. 

^' There," said Mr. Goodman, ^^we have a 
fine lesson in the efi'ect of the water running 
down this sandy slope. Last night the rain 
fell in torrents, and filled the grass on the 
banks with water. Now you see it is trickling 
out of its hiding-place, and running away 
down the hill to get to the sea. Do you see 
how the streams are being made ? They are 
running in little grooves in the sand, till 
many of them meet at one point, and then they 
mingle together, each being a tributary or 
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affluent^ to form a larger one. The place 
where they, all meet is a confluence^ which, you 
remember, means a ^ flowing together.' They 
seem to pick out the softest part of the road, 
and wash the sand away till they make quite 
a little lane, and leave the harder part of the 
ground standing up in ridges between the 
streams. That is the way in which rivers are 
made. Those ridges are like mountain ranges 
or chains^ and the channels filled by the water 
are dales or valleys between, and that large 
patch of bare land in the middle, which is 
nearly level, is like a great sandy plain." 

"The water does not run straight down,'* 
said George. 

"No," said his father; "the gi'ound is not 
exactly even like a plank of wood. Tou see a 
pool of water against your feet. How or why 
is that made ? Just because there is a hollow 
place here, and the water has filled it. That 
is the way in which ponds are made. All 
ponds are hollow places in the ground, filled by 
water ; here you see again how water always 
runs downwards. It falls into the hollow place 
instead of creeping round to get past it, and 
thus makes a pond or tiny lake. There, a 
little higher up, where the stream is rather 
broad, it has washed a piece out of one of its 
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banks, and rushed in to fill the place up, and 
so formed a lay ; and at each corner of the 
bay the land points into the stream, and makes 
a cape or headland — one of them, indeed, might 
be called a promontory. That bay lies back 
from the stream, and would form a little har- 
bour for your boat if you had brought it with 
you. By taking shelter in there it would 
avoid being carried down by the stream which 
runs past it." 

'^ Oh, yes ! " said George ; ^' I see something 
has taken shelter there in the middle. What 
is it?" 

" That, my boy," replied the father, '^ is 
not something which has taken shelter ; it was 
there before the bay was made. It is a stone 
standing in the middle, and has some saiid on 
the top. It seems as though it were peeping 
out of the water, and we may call it an 
island.^^ 

dis-turb' light'-ning creep'-ing lev'-el 

pelt-ed tor-rent roar'-ed hid'-ing 



Con'-fltl-dllCei the plaoe where two or more riven moot 



y 
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LESSON XIV. 

Recapitulation. 

The storms of the last few days had not 
cleared ^Hhe chambers of the sky," for the 
clouds were thick and dark, and a steady rain 
fell which seemed likely to last all day. ^^ I 
think," said Mr. Goodman, "that we shall find 
pleasure in-doors by talking over what we 
have seen since we came here ; for while we 
remember to learn, we should also learn to 
remember." 

The boys were pleased with this plan, for 
they looked upon it almost as a form of telling 
pretty tales, and they were quite right. 

"Now," said the father, "let me hear you 
teU of the sights we have seen, and the lessons 
learned from them ! George shall be the first 
speaker." 

Master George made his efi'ort thus : " We 
arrived by train late in the day, and took 
lodgings in this cottage ; and then went to take 
our first view of the sea — and a pretty sight it 
was. The waves were tossing about as far as 
our eyes could reach, and I remember that the 
Bky and the water seemed to meet together a 
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long way off. When I asked what there was 
beyond that place, you said, ^More sky and 
more water.' " 

^'Did I tell yoUj'' asked Mr. Goodman, 
*^what name we gave to the line where the 
sky and the water seem to meet ? " 

The boys had not heard the name, which, 
said the father, was the ''^ Horizon?'^ George 
then proceeded — 

" Then the waves rolled up the land so far 
that it would have washed over us if we had 
not stepped farther back, and they broke on 
the sand ; and for that reason you called them 
' Breaker 8.^ Then the tide =" 

^^ Stop, my boy," said Mr. Goodman. '' You 
are telling the story very nicely indeed ; but 
is there nothing to be said about the height of 
the waves before you speak of the^ tide ? '' 

"Yes," replied the boy. "The waves 
mounted very high sometimes, and that is 
why they are often known as 'mountain 
waves,' looking almost like the very high hills 
called 'mountains' on the land. The water 
rising very high towards our feet, and going 
down very low, twice up and twice down 
every day, is called the rising and falling of 
the tide." 

" And when it is at its highest place^'^^ the 
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father added, ^'it is called 'High Tide^ ana 
when at its lowest place it is known as ' .Low 
Tide.' " 

George then spoke of the pretty ship which 
brought tea, and silk, and rice from China, all 
of which he described as ^ goods ' carried in 
the ^ hollow ' part of the vessel, but which 
Mr. Goodman explained more fully, saying, 
^^ ' Cargo ' is the name for all the goods brought 
by the ship^ and ' Hold ' is the name of the hollow 
part that ' holds ' ^V." 

^^ Yes, father," said the boy, " I remember 
it now ; and also that the small vessel in which 
sailors go to catch fish is called a ' Smack j' which 
the old sailor told us when I was picking up a 
piece of sea- weed." 

Mr. Goodman reminded his son that a sea- 
weed was a '^ Sea-plant,^^ and, when asking what 
was the chief use of these plants which grew 
in some parts in such large quantities as to be 
almost like forests, was glad to hear George 
answer that it was '' to afford shelter and food 
for fishes and other animals that lived in the deep 
seaJ' 

^^How rough the sea was, father!" said 
George, '' when we stood on that rock, and 
the wind was so strong as almost to blow us 
Into the bay. You told us that tft^ bay- 
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window was so called because of its likeness 
to a notcli in the bank, for it gives extra space 
to the room in the same way as an arch in the 
bank gives more room for the sea to spread. 
And you also told us that the bay looked like a 
piece bitten out of the edge of a straight bank 
by some monster." 

Mr. Goodman praised the boy for describing 
a bay so well, and bade him always remember 
that a ^^Bay"^^ is a sheltered place or arch in the 
edge of the coast ^ enclosed hy a hank all round 
except on that side tvhich faces the sea or river. 
^^But," he added, ^^you must not mistake a 
long and narrow opening into the land for a 
bay, for if it is both narrow and shallow^ it is 
called a ' Creelc ' (which means a crack\ and if 
it is wider and deep ^ it is a 'Giilf^ " 

Then George told how he and Fred raced 
round the back of the rock and down a path 
that led to the stony beach, where their feet 
sank among the pebbles ; and how they stood 
under a rocky shelf, the lower part of which 
had been scooped out by the tide. That rock 
would fall some day, and perhaps break into 
pieces, which would be shaped into pebbles by 
the action of the waves. 

" The zoaveSj^^ Mr. Goodman said, " will roll 
the joicces of rock one over the otlier until their 
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sharp corners are ground off^ and thu^ the rocky 
lumps will become smooth 'Pebbles; ' and the small 
grains that are rubbed off will form 'SandJ " 



lodg'-ings step'-ped quan'-ti-ties 



Hor-iz'-on^ the lino where sea and sky or land and sky seem to 
meet. 



Dictation Exercises. 
I. 
When we stand on the sea'Sh)re and look over 
the water we see that the sky and water appear to 
meet. The line where the sky and the sea, or 
where the sky and tlie land, seem to meet, is called 
the horizon. 

II. 
The difference between a gulf and a bay is 
this : — The gulf runs a long way into the land, 
and has a narrow entrance; the bay does not run 
far into the land, and it is wider at the entrance 
than anywhere else, jmt like a bay-window. 

III. 
^* Strait ^^ rneans narrow. Any narrow pas- 
sage of water, with open water at both ends, is a 
strait. The narrow entrance to a gulf or creek 
is a strait. The Straits of Dover Join the Eng- 
lish Channel with the North Sea. 
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LESSON XV. 

Recapitulation (continued). 

In the afternoon Master Fred was allowed 
to tell the story, which he began by describing 
the voyage in a boat. He had not forgotten 
^hat a high clij^ which seemed to frown like 
a giant on the sea below was called a cape^ 
which in a foreign language means head. And 
he spoke of a high cliff standing on the edge of 
the water, appearing to sailors at a distance 
like a great beast lying down with its " head " 
towards the sea, so that the seamen had been 
led to call it a head. 

^^ Ton remember," said Mr. Goodman, "that 
as these ^ heads ' are parts of the ^ land,' they are 
also called headlands^ and that they are usually 
the end or 'head ' of a hill or mountain. A ^ Cape ' 
is the 'head^ of a hilly or a ^hend^ of land— a 
fart of the coast standing forward towards Hie 
sea. It is also called a 'Promontory ; ^ and if 
it does not stand very high, it is known as a 
'Point.' " 

Fred was about to have added that explana- 
tion. He asked if it were not correct that a 
low piece of shore poking a long way into th^ 
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water was said by sailors, when far out at sea, to 
look like the ^ nose ' on a beast's head. 

"Yes," replied his father; ^'it is called a 
^JVesSy^ which means 'nose J I think I told you 
that, a thousand years ago, many bold sailors 
used to come from lands over the sea to Eng- 
land, and that they gave to these long but 
low capes the name of 'Naze^^ by which they 
meant ^ nose.' " 

^^ There was another piece of land stretching 
into the sea, which was not called a ^ness,' 
because it was shaped like a spoon," Master 
Fred said. ^^ It had a broad head, and was 
joined to the shore by a narrow strip of land 
like a neck; and the sea would have flowed 
all round the head but for that narrow 
neck." 

^^ Can you remember its name ? " asked Mr. 
Goodman. 

"A Peninsula^'* was the reply, ^^and the 
narrow part is called an Isthnm.^'* 

"Very good," said the father; "a 'Penin- 
sula ' is a head of land almost ' insulated ' — that 
is^ almost surrounded by water; an 'Isthmus ' is 
the narrow neck which connects the head with the 
shore ; and the place where the neck joins the 
shorcy or main-land^ is called the ^Base^ of the 
PeninsulaJ^ 
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When near to that Peninsula, the boy 
remembered, he had asked the boatman where 
ships would go for shelter when in danger of 
being blown on to the rocks, in rough 
weather. And the answer was still fresh in 
Fred's memory, that they would seek some 
Harbour or Haven^ which is a large bay, or 
perhaps an arm of the sea, into which the 
waves could not roll before their force was 
spent. Or, perhaps, they would ride at anchor 
in some narrow passage of water called Roads 
or Roadsteads^ so called because they were 
places almost as safe as roads on land. 

" Yery good indeed," Mr. Goodman added ; 
" no matter where it may be, a ' Harbour ^ or 
^ Haven ' is a place of shelter. ^^ 

One of the most pleasant days they had 
spent was that on which they rowed to 
the pretty island, which the boys had named 
* Boat Island,' to mark the voyage they had 
made in the boat. Fred told not only of the 
birds and fllowers they saw on the isle, but 
also of the voyage they made round it. " The 
edge," he said, " was not even all the way, 
for there were little bays, and capes, and 
nesses at different parts. And we found that 
although we rowed, as it seemed, straight 
along by the edge, we came at last to the 
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place "we started from, and so we knew that 
there was water all round it." 

^^And when we saw it from a distanccj 
what did it remind us of ? " asked the father. 

^' An eye of land peeping out of the sea," 
was Fred's reply. 

^^But what is it really?" Mr. Goodman 
asked next. 

Fred answered that it was the top of a hill 
peeping above the level of the water, its base 
being down in the depths of the sea ; and, he 
added, large ones are called ^'Islands," and 
small ones '^ Islets." 

" Well done ! " said the father ; " ?/ou will 
easily remember that an Island is land sur- 
rounded entirely hy water — set in the water as 
the eye is set in the face. Perhaps you can 

now tell me the name of a group of islands or 
islets ? " 

And his little son replied, ^^An 'Archi- 
pelago!^ " 

Then the crossing from the island to the 
^^ Main-land ^^ was described by the boy, who, 
remembering it by the name of a ^'JStrait,^^ asked 
why it was so called. To this Mr. Goodman 
replied, '^ ' Strait ' is an old English word, 
meaning ^ narrow ; ' when we see a narrow 
passage of water we call it a ' Strait^^ and if it 
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be shallow (ta well as narrow^ it is termed a 
' Sound: " 

'^ When we reached the ^ mainland,' you 
told ns it was neither a ness, nor a peninsula, 
nor an isthmus, but the ' chief ' land, from 
which all these stand forward," said Fred; 
" you once called it the ^ coast,' and at another 
time the ' shore ; ' do they both mean the same 
thing?" 

The father made this clear by saying, 
'' The edge of the land, where it joins the 
water, is called the ' shore ' when we speak of 
a precise place, but it is known as the coast 
when we refer to a greater length. Suppose 
we speak of the town of Brighton, we should say 
the ' Shore ' of Brighton ; but in talking of the 
long line stretching round a large part of Eng- 
land, we should say the English ' Coasts "When 
speaking of a long line of coast, we describe it 
as a sandy coast^ a rocky coast^ an iron-hound 
coasty as the nature of the land may be. Coast- 
ing vessels are vessels that keep near the 
shore ; and a coasting trade is the trade car- 
ried on by such vessels from one port to 
another on the edge of the country." 

an'-chor en-tire'-ly ex-plan-a'-tion 



In'-8U-lat-ed, standing by itself. Pre-cise'i «»ct. 
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LESSON XVI, 

Keoai iTULATiON {cofiHnueJ). 

It was George's turn to ^'continue" tho 
story, and that word " continue " rose in his 
mind first when he tried to explain the nature 
of a continent. He knew that there were large 
islands as well as small ones, and that some 
very long stretches of land, although they had 
water all round, contained many countries; 
and he began by saying — 

" We cannot go from Britain to another 
country without crossing the sea, because 
Britain is an island — it has water all round it ; 
but in some parts of the world people can 
travel from one country to another without 
, leaving the land, although they must reach 
the water at last. Where there are several 
countries touching one another, the land is 
called a continent.^^ 

Mr. Goodman was pleased with this descrip- 
tion, to which he added, ''A 'Continent^ is a 
long unbroken piece of land in which many 
countries are ^ contained^ or ^ continued^^ like 
links in a chain ; it is the ' mainland ' of a large 
part of the worW^ 
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And the linking of one country with another 
to make a continent reminded the boy of the 
high hills called mountains (which stood ranged 
in a row, touching one another, which also 
resembled a chain)^ for which reason they were 
named a mountain range, or mountain chain. 

'^But," asked the father, ''why do we call 
them mountains ? " And his son replied, 
" Because they rise so high that they seem to 
mount towards the sky. And many of them 
are so far above the level of the warm earth, 
in some parts of the world, that their tops are 
always covered with snow. Some of these 
mountains across the sea, you told us, are a 
thousand times as high as our house ,• and 
unless they are a hundred times as high as the 
house they would only be hills.'^^ 

Mr. Goodman tried to make his sons under- 
stand that the mountains in a row were not all 
of the same height, for the top of the range 
was not even like a bank, but stood up in 
points like the teeth of a saw, though not quite 
so regularly. '' J. ' Range^ " he said^ " means a 
'row^ — the mountains touching one another are 
linked together J which reminds us of a ^chain^^ and 
we describe them as a ' Range ' or ' Chain ; ' th^ 
line above which the principal peaks rise is called 
t/w ' Crest ' or ' Ridge ; ' and the hollow part used 
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as a road along which people 'pass ■ across the 
range is a 'Pass.^ " 

"And," George added, "the bottom part of 
a mountain is called its 'FooV or 'Base;^ the 
parts that stand out sideways are known as 
' Bibs ' or ^ Spurs ; ' and the top of a mountain 
is called its ^ Crown ' or 'Summit; ' " which was 
quite right. 

The parent bade his sons remember that 
" 'Mountains ' are the largest eminences of a 
country, and ' Hills ' the smaller ones ; that as 
well as being in ranges or chains, they also 
stand in ' Groups ' (not touching, although 
being very near to one another); but that 
they seldom stand alone, except in the form or 
nature of a ' Volcano^^ or burning mountain^ the 
hole in which is called the ' Crater? " 

"You have told us," said the father, "of 
the likeness between the waves and the 
mountain chains ; but there are no rows of 
waves without hollow places or grooves between 
them. Is there nothing on land that these 
remind you of?" 

"The hollow places," George replied, "are 
called Yalleys. Some of them are broad and 
deep, others are narrow and perhaps shallow ; 
but they are all valleys." 

" Valleys or vales," Mr. Goodman explained, 
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*^are the natural opposites of moTmtains. A 
^ Valleij ' is the trench or hollow through which 
a river flows. If it be wide or large we call it 
a valley or vale; small valleys are usually 
termed ' Dales ; ^ and very small ones are called 
^DelUj^ meaning little dales. But narrow and 
deep slits in the hills or in rocks are known as 
' Glens: " 

rang'-ed op'-po-site reg-u-lar'-i-ty 

trench touch'-ing grooves 



Prin'-ci-pal, chief. E'-min-ence, height. 

Be -semb'-led, looked like. Be-mind', brought back to the mind. 



Di/:;tation Exercise. 

The birth-place of a river is its ^' source ;^^ 
the groove in which the water runs is the '^ chau' 
nel;^^ the floor on which the river lies is the 
^^bed;^^ the sides are the '^ banks ;^^ the direc- 
tion is the '' course ;^^ the speed at which the 
water travels is the " currenty'^^ and the part 
where the river gives up its waters to the sea is 
the mouth. 
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LESSON XVII. 

Recapitulation {continued). 

Geoege then described the drive they had 
from the hills and through the wide plain, 
which was watered by a pretty river. He 
told, too, of the sight of the hills when viewed 
from the plain ; of the uses of the hills in 
partly shielding the plain from the keen winds ; 
of the rain trickling down the hills into hollow 
places, and making streams that washed sand 
and dirt away as the rain does in the streets ; 
and how the streams at the bottom of the hills 
joined together and made a river, which ran 
down, down, down, till it reached the sea. 

"Yery good indeed," said Mr. Goodman. 
" You appear to well understand that a ' Plain ' 
is a district of more or less even ground^ not 
broken up hy mountains or hills. Always bear 
in mind that when a plain is high above the level 
of a sea it is known as a ^ Plateau^ or ' Table - 
land^ and that some large fiat plains are called 
^ Steppes? " 

The father added, " We should not forget 
that the bottom of the deep sea is not even 
and smooth all over. It has its broad plains. 
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like those not covered by water ; it has, too, ita 
hills and dales, its broad valleys, and groups 
and chains of mountains. Some of the moun- 
tains stand so high as to be above the level of 
the water, forming islands, of which one is our 
island home." 

George then traced the course of a river 
from its birthplace to its home in the sea. He 
told how the water which had been stored up in 
the earth gushed out of a hole, and was called 
a ^^ Spring ^^'^ because there it first "springs" 
into sight; also, how it trickled out of large 
patches of moss, and ran down the hills into hol- 
low places or grooves, and thus made streams ; 
how it filled large holes and made lakes; 
how several streams met together and formed 
a river; how all through its travels it always 
went down-hill, and never up-hill, until it 
reached the sea — the lowest place of all. He 
did not forget that the whole of the hollow 
part made by the sloping hills where all these 
streams ran down into one great river was 
called a ^' Basin ;^^ that the groove in which the 
river flowed was the '^ Valley ;^^ and that the 
clearing of the land of this water was known 
as '^ Drainage.^^ " The water-parting," he said, 
'Hs the rim of the hills round the top of the basvi^ 
which parts the water into streams^ that are sent 
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in different directions and into different basins. 
It is sometimes called the ^ Watershed.^ " 

Mr. Goodman took up the story in order to 
explain clearly the meanings of many of the 
things which his son had described. He 
said : *^ The birthplace of the river is the 'Source ' 
from which the water is obtained; the groove in 
which it runs is the ' Channel ;^ the floor on lohich 
the river lies is its ' Bed ; ' and the sides are the 
'Banks'^ ivhich 'prevent the water from floiving 
over. The road or direction in which it runs is 
called the ' Course; ' the speed at which it travels 
is the ' Current ;^ and the tvide opening where it 
gives up its tvaters is its ' Mouth? Perhaps, now 
I have traced the whole length of a river, you 
can tell me what I have missed." 

George remembered that a " TorrenV^ is a 
stream that flows only in the winter months^ and 
either becomes dry or nearly so in the summer ; 
very different from a '^ River ^'^ which is always 
flowing, never dry. " Small streams," he 
said, '^are sometimes called 'Rivulets'^ or else 
^ Brooks? The place at which some of them meet 
is called a 'Confluence^ that is a ^flowing 
together ; ' and the streams that join the river 
at this confluence are called ' Affluents ^"^ mean- 
ing ^flowing to,' because they ^flow to' it; 
they ar^ also named ' Tributaries^'^ because 
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they pay tribute^ or contribute a share of tlie 
water that goes to make the large river." 

^^Have you," asked the father, "forgotten 
what is often seen at the mouth of a shallow 
river ? " 

"Aheap of mud or sand, dropped by the 
river," replied George. "It is called a ^ Delta^ 
because it is of the shape of a letter A, having 
the same name in the Greek language." 

"Very good," said the parent; "and tlie 
point of the delta where the river first entered the 
sea is called the ' Head ' of the delta. ^'^ 

After speaking of " Glaciers ^^^ which are 
frozen rivers that slide down towards the sea ; and 
^^ Icebergs^'^ which mean '^mountains ofice^^^ be- 
cause when they break off the end of a glacier 
they float out to sea, and look like floating 
mountains; and also of " Lagoons ^^^ which are 
lakes on land^ but supplied with water through 
creelcs reaching between them and the sea^ Mr. 
Goodman flnished by saying — . 

" You have shown how rivers are made, but 
not how the rain is formed to feed the rivers. 
You remember that seas and lakes spread over 
a large space, and are warmed by the sun. 
Then the warm water sends up very fine 
steam, which is made into clouds; and the 
clouds^ striking against the hills, break up into 
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drops of Tain, which fall to the ground, and go 
to feed the rivers that roll to the sea. What a 
grand plan we see in God's great system of 
waterworks ! " 



de^orib'-ed shield'-ing reach'-ed con'-fla-encs 
trib'-n-tar-iea patch'-es sys'-tem af'-fln-ents 
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PART II. 

AT HOME. 



LESSON XVIII. 

A Day ox the Home Lake. — Part I. 

The holiday being over, the boys and their 
father bade farewell to the cottage and the sea, 
and returned by railway train to their inland 
home. George and Fred talked of the sights 
they had seen, and longed to get back among 
their many little friends to tell of the pleasure 
of going to the sea-side. As they passed 
across fields, through woods and valleys, and 
between hills, all things seemed to wear a new 
dress, and to have more meaning, now that the 
boys had learned so much of their uses. 

They saw many streams running from the 
hills into the valleys. And on the bank of a 
large river a pretty town stood where men 
were busy with their boats, which brought 
coals, and straw, and hay, and many other 
things for the use of the people who lived in 
the town. 

Not many days after their return, GeorgCj 
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With his mother and his two sisters, Emma and 
Mary, started by an early train to spend the 
day in a lovely park about ten miles distant. 
In this park there was a large lake, and Mr. 
Goodman had leave from the owner for himself 
and family to row over it. 

They found the boat named the Dart ready 
for their use. Mrs. Goodman and her daugh- 
ters took their places, and George became 
captain and boatman too. 

" I will make a map* of this lake," said 
George, ^^and write a history of the voyage. 
What shall we call the place we sail from ? " 

" Names are mostly given from some im- 
portant event," said Mary. ^'We might call 
this Start Pointy as the bank points sharply 
forward just at the place we start from. Then 
it will be put down in your map and history, 
for your friends to read — ^ Start Point,' so 
called from the Dart having started hence 
on a voyage on the Home Lake, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two." 

They sailed due north along a coast covered 
with small bushes, and named it Bushy Bank ; 
and seeing a long piece of land stretching into 
the water they turned the boat away from it 
towards the east, and passed the end of the 

* Sometimes called a chart. 
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long strip, which Emma said looked like a 
giant's nose. "Ah,'' said George, "that is 
the sort of place father said was called a 'Ness^'^ 
which is an old word for Nose. Suppose wo 
call it Cape Ness^ as it is a ness or nose 
poking into the lake." 

A little farther north, almost north-east, the 
boat came to a narrow "(7w//'," which is just 
the reverse of a ness, for it is a nose of water 
instead of land. "I have a good name for 
this spot," said Mrs. Goodman. "Let us call 
it Duck Gulf^ in memory of the ducks which 
are fussing about there, and looking as happy 
as possible." Duck Gulf was set down on 
George's paper, and away the boat darted in 
a south-east direction to the point of a "P^wm- 
sula^ Here the captain threw out the anchor 
and fastened the boat, and the part}^ stepped 
ashore at the place they afterwards knew as 
Anchor Peak. They wandered about the 
peninsula, and picked some pretty wild flowers 
that grew on the banks. They walked nearly 
the whole length, to the very narrow neck or 
isthmus which joined the main-land. 

Here George thought of the lesson he had 
learned from his father about east and west 
being in opposite directions. Looking north- 
ward^ he stretched out his right arm towards 
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the east, and called the little bay to his right 
the East Bay ; then he stretched his left hand 
towards the west, and called the little bay on 
the other side the West Bay. Some distance 
beyond the East Bay a large number of little 
mud-heaps peeped out of the water, which was 
very shallow, forming a shoal too shallow for 
the boat to pass. 

The young girls, each with a bunch of 
flowers, returned to the boat, followed by 
George and their mother ; and when all were 
quietly seated, the captain rowed eastward 
nearly to the edge of the lake, where the bank, 
being muddy, was named by Emma the Mud- 
bank. It was noted in the book as Mud- 
bank, a muddy slope on the east margin of 
the Home Lake. '^Look," exclaimed Mary, 
'' there is an old boat partly sunk in that 
narrow creek ; it looks like a big tub." 

^^ Yes," said Emma, '^ and it has a name on 
the stern, which shows that it was called the 
Lark. Wo might call this Lark Creek^ and 
then it will be put down in George's book and 
on the map for his friends to study — ^Lark 
Creek,' so called from the fearful wreck of the 
vessel called the Lark^ which took place just 
within the mouth of the creek in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two." 
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The whole party laughed heartily at this 
piece of fun, but they agreed, for all that, to 
what Emma had said. Then the Dart made a 
short course to the north-west, passing a point 
of land, and came to the mouth of the river 
that ran many miles from some distant hills to 
empty itself into the lake. ^'This stream," 
said Mrs. Goodman, '^ ought to be named the 
River Buttercup^ because the first time we 
looked on its banks we found them bright and 
golden with buttercups." This was agreed 
upon, and the record was made: ^^The Eiver 
Buttercup rises among some pretty hills, runs 
south-west through a region bright with but- 
tercups and daisies, and empties itself into 
Home Lake at the north-east corner of the 
lake." 



cap-tain east'-ward dais'-ies emp'-ties 
his'-to-ry isth'-mus voy'-age pleas'-ure 



Be'-gion, a particular part of a country. 
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LESSON XIX. 

A Day on the Home Lake. — Part TI. 

^^ Suppose we set the compass, George, 
before we go home." That was Emma's idea, 
and it was agreed to by all the party. 
They found the needle pointed straight to- 
wards the main-land, which of course was 
the north. Then sailing to the left, straight 
along by the edge of the bank, they went due 
west for a long distance, and named the shore 
the North Reach^ for it was the north bankj 
which reached a long way, until a portion of 
rising ground led up to a Jiigh bank, which, 
as well as being high, stood forward into the 
water. 

'^Eeach Head," thought one of the girls, 
would be the proper name for this headland. 
The bank was steep, and its top was graced 
by a few trees, with bushes growing here and 
there down to the water's edge. ^^ I must go 
up on the cliff," said the captain, ^^and have a 
good look at the country. We ought to call 
this ^ Cape Look-out.' " 

'^ There is just as much reason to call it 
' Cape Get- out,' " said Mary. 
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George climbed up the cliff, and saw the 
whole of the lake, from one end to the other — 
the peninsula, the creek, the river, and the 
scene for many miles beyond. He then re- 
turned to assist his mother and sisters, and in 
a few minutes they were all at the head of the 
cliff, and sitting in the shade of a fine oak- 
tree. 

^'What shall we name this place?'' asked 
George. "Call it Cape Pleasant^'^^ was Mrs. 
Goodman's reply. 

The captain wrote an account of this visits 
and read it aloud : " Cape Pleasant, a bluff 
headland at the western end of North Keach, 
on the northern bank of the Home Lake, was 
discovered by Captain Goodman and his crew, 
who sailed in the Dart from Start Point in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. It is 
well wooded, somewhat bleak, and commands 
a view of the whole lake, together with a wide 
stretch of country dotted with farms and wood- 
lands. The name was given in memory of a 
pleasant half-hour they spent lying on the 
grass under an old oak-tree." 

They now crept down the slope to the 
water's edge, where they once more stepped into 
their little vessel. They sighted Duck Gulf at 
the north-west corner of the lake, and rowed 
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southward till they came to West Bay, -which 
they had formerly so named from its being 
west of the isthmus, 

Empia thought they should change this 
name to that of South Harbour^ as it Was at 
the southern side of the lake, and foi-med a 
good shelter or harbour for vessels ; and this 
■was agreed to. At a short distance westward, 
a pretty island came in view, which Mary 
thought would make a fine picture. The young 
lady was put ashore, and she sat oii the bank 
at the foot of a tree, where she made a rough 
sketch of the scene, and she finished the drawing 
when ahe got home. 




, They then sailed westward past the island, 
which was cut off from the main-land by a 
channel too shallow for the Dart to float in. 
Emma thought the channel should be called 
Goodman^s Straits. The island was covered 
with trees and bushes, among which many 
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NORTH 




birds were making the air lively with their 
music. Mrs. Goodman, who was very fond of 
birds, named the spot Bird Island; and as they 
passed it, George promised himself another 
visit. 

Having finished their voyage, they wended 
their way to the railway station, and got home 
in good time — tired, but much pleased with 
the day spent on the Home Lake. 



need'-le pleas-ant 
leach'-ed reas'-on 



sketch 
view 



edge 
seepe 
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LESSON XX. 

Shape of tub EiHTH.— Part I. 

Though the boys had very much enjoyed 
their holiday-trip to the sea-side, as well as 
their extra walks in the fields and woods, yet 
they were glad to commence afresh their lessons 
in the school-room, and to learn more about the 
great world on which wo live. 




Their fether was pleased that what they had 
seen fitted them the better to receive some 
further lessons which he proposed to give 
them. 

The boys had told Mr. Goodman of their 
voyage round the lake, and had shown him 
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their chart. And on the next day, they were 
in the school-room at an early hour. 

''Looking over my library yesterday," said 
the father, '' I found a book called ^ A Voyage 
Round the World,' which led me to compare it 
with your voyage round the lake. You have 
heard, no doubt, that the world is round — ^not 
flat as it seems to us, but round and solid like 
a ball. It is, therefore, called a Sphere or 
Globe. 

'' I will try to make this clear,'' added Mr. 
Goodman, " if Fred will allow us the use 
of his large india-rubber air-ball for a few 
minutes." 

Master Fred lost no time in fetching the ball 
and placing it on the schoolroom table. It 
had not been on the table a minute before a 
blue-bottle fly settled on the ball, and moved 
about as though he were out on a journey of 
pleasure. 

'• See," said Mr. Goodman, '' there is a fly 
creeping on the ball, and marching forward as 
straight as it can ; if it keeps on the path it 
has chosen it will come to the same place 
again." 

'' I wonder," said Master Fred, '4f the fly 
knows that the ball is round?" 

''Perhaps not," replied the father; "but 
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whether it knows the shape of the ball or not, 
we are quite sure that it cannot see all over 
the globe at once. It has wonderful eyes, but 
still it is not able to see over the curve, and 
to know what is on the other side of the ball ; 
it must go round to find that out. He can 
see so little of the ball at once, that if there 
were another fly a few inches from this one 
they could not see one another, because 
neither of them could see far over a curve. 

^^Now, we are just like flies, only very 
much smaller in proportion to the size on the 
surface of the great globe called the Earth. 
On the largest plain, or even on the wide 
ocean, we cannot see very far because both 
land and water are bent round like the surface 
of the ball. 

'^ Just as two flies, a few inches apart on the 
football, are unable to see each other, so we, 
who are larger, and placed on a much greater 
globe, cannot see people who are a few miles 
away, even on the sea, where there are no 
houses, nor trees, nor hills to stand in the way. 
It is not that our eyes are weak, but because 
they are not made to see round a corner, or over 
a curve. 

" Just fancy a ship sailing in one direction 
only— say always going eastward — ^it would 
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at last come to the place from which it started. 
We know that it cannot sail exactly in a 
straight line all round the world, because some 
portions of land lie in the path ; but when a 
ship does sail as straight as possible, and turns 
round any piece of land that lies in the way, 
and then gets into the straight line again, it 
comes to the place it started from, just as a 
pencil or a fly would in going round a ball. 
This is one proof that the earth is round like 
a ball or an orange.^' 



earth sur'-face re-ceive' yes'-ter-day 

sphere o'-range jour'-ney pro-por'-tiotL 

Li'-bra-ry, a room for books. 



Dictation Exercise. 

I. 

^^jffotv sharp and clear was the coast-line that 
divided the water from the land ! The long pen- 
insulas which run out into the sea appeared like 
arms J and the capes and headlands stood here and 
there like fingers beckoning the waves to come on : 
and the gulfs and hays were clasping hands with 
the capes and peninsulas^ as though vowing eternal 
friendship. ^^ 
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LESSON XXI. 

Shape of the Earth. — Part II. 

To make plainer still that the earth is 
round, even where there is only water to be 
seen, Mr. Goodman placed the point of his pen- 
cil on the right side of the large ball, with the 

other end stand- 

dR '^^'S2^ ^^S ^^^ opposite 

^^ ^syp^^ way. Then he 

Jif fC — ^H^^^";^ told the eldest 

IH^ Z^^m^ ^<^y to look in a 

""""^ 1^ - straight line over 

the top of the ball, while he traced the pencil 
upwards ; and the first thing George saw was 
the broad end of the pencil, while the point 
which touched the ball was still out of sight, 
for he could not see over the curve. 

" Now that is just the mode in which ships' 
masts are seen gradually on a clear day at 
sea," said the father; " first the tip, then the 
top-mast, then the whole. I will show you 
this on the board." Here he drew the picture. 



*^ T is a tower on which a man is standing 
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to watch for vessels coining ; S SMs the man's 
line of sight. This line of sight is quite 
straight, for we can see only in a straight line, 
never round a corner or curve, as you found 
out when looking over the top of the ball 
to see the pencil. The letter H is at the 
farthest spot that can be seen on the globe, 
because the man cannot look over the shoulder 
of the world. It is there that the sky and 
earth seem to meet ; and that is the horizon^ 
of which I spoke to you when we spent the 
day in the cottage. But if anything rises 
above that dotted line S S\ then he will be able 
to see it, because it is in his line of sight — above 
the shoulder of the world." 

The boys now saw clearly another proof that 
the world is round ; for the way in which the 
top of a mast comes into view before that part 
of the ship which touches the sea, is just the 
same as that of the top of the pencil being seen 
before the point comes into sight. This shows 
how the world is round like a football. 

^^Now," said Mr. Goodman, ^^ suppose the 
world were flat, as it seems to be ; then a ship 
at sea would be seen like this " — 
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^* The line of sight S S^ would never be 
stopped by the surface of the sea. A ship 
might be far, very far away, and yet a man 
on the tower would see the whole of it, just as 
though it were close to him. It might, at a 
very long distance, look like a mere dot, but 
even then he could see the whole of it with a 
telescope." 

George asked why, if the earth were round, 
things did not fall off. 

'' You will understand the reason better 
when you are older," said Mr. Goodman. ^^ I 
can only tell you now, that the earth draws 
or attracts everything towards itself. "Where- 
ever we are on the earth's service, up means 
away from the earth, and down towards the 
earth. 

'' In whatever part of the world we may be, 
our weight always presses against the ground; 
and in whatever direction our weight presses, 
that direction we call downwards. That is 
the reason why, on whatever part of the world 
we are, our feet are downwards, and our head 
is up. Thus, although oiu' antipodes have their 
feet against our feet, their heads are not hang- 
ing downwards at all. They feel themselves 
just as upright as we do." 

'' Is it far round the earth ? " asked George, 

I 
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^^ Yes," replied his father; " nearly twenty - 
five thousand miles. If there were no sea to 
stop you, and you walked ten hours a day, and 
four miles an hour, it would take nearly two 
years and a half to go the whole journey,'' 



Grad-n'-al-ly, a little at a time. An-ti'-pod-es, people who live 

Te'-le-SCOpe, aii instrument for on the other side of the globe, 

helping to see things afar off. and so have their feet opposite 

At'-tracts, draws. to our feet. 



Dictation Exercises. 

I. 

*^ We know in several ways that the earth is 
round. When ships sail continuously towards 
the west^ they come back to us from the east. Or 
if they sail continuously towards the east^ they 
come back to us from the west ; and this could 
only happen on the surface of a round hodyP 

11/ 

" When a ship is a long way off at sea^ the 
mast is seen before the hull. But if the mast is 
not too far off to be seen^ neither is the hull. 
Therefore there must be something between us and 
the hull to prevent our seeing it; and there can 
be nothing but the curve of the eartKs surface.^^ 
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f LESSON XXIT. 

England and Wales. — Bats. 

The next morning Mr. Goodman and his 
boys began a new lesson. The youths had 
learned that the highest mountain in the world 
was, when compared to the earth, only as a 
grain of sand to Fred's india-rubber ball. They 
had soon to be shown how small a space their 
own country spread over as compared with the 
whole world. 

^^ On this globe called the earth," said the 
father, ^^ there are. great oceans and mighty 
rivers and fine lakes. There are large countries 
— some stretching for thousands of miles ; there 
are high mountains and hills, deep and wide 
valleys, besides many islands. 

^ ^ And it is on one of these islands that we live. 
This island is called Great Britain, which in- 
cludes England, and "Wales, and Scotland ; and 
it is very small compared with all the surface 
of the globe of which we have been speaking. 
Now, let us place Fred's india-rubber ball on 
the table. How large a spot do you think we 
should make on that ball to give a fair idea of 
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the size of England as compared with the whole 
ball?" 

George gu6ssed a spot the size of a marble, 
at which Fred laughed loudly. But the 
younger brother need not have made fun of 
this guess, for he was just as far from being 
right when he said that a pin's head was more 
nearly the proper size. A small pea would 
have best expressed it, and that is what their 
father told them. 

^^ Our country," said Mr. Goodman, "is full 
of beauty. It has its hills and islands, and 
bays, and creeks, and capes, just as the Home 
Lake has, over which you rowed the other day. 
But, of course, they are much larger than those 
on the Home Lake. You made a chart of that 
lake from what you saw. In the same way 
maps of our country have been made by men 
who have gone all over it for that purpose. 
They have marked all its rivers, and hills, and 
dales, and other features. But they did not 
need to give names to them, because that had 
been done a long time ago. All they had to 
do was to mark the names on the maps." 

Mr. Goodman, with the aid of his sons, then 
placed on the wall of the room a large map of 
England and "Wales, on which they might 
ti'ace the various points of interest. The boys 
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were told to spend a few minutes in looking 
over the map. Then the father said : — 

" Now, tell me what strikes you first as the 
leading feature of the edge of the map." 

Fred replied that it looked rather crooked. 

'^ Exactly so," said Mr. Goodman. " We 
should be very poorly ofi", indeed, if the edge 
of the country was in a straight line. By-the- 
way, can you tell me what has caused the 
jagged outline which you see on the map ? " 

'^It looks," said the boy, '^as if a mouse 
had been nibbling the edge." 

"So it does," said the father. "And that 
is just what a map of the coast of England and 
Wales appears like. Do you remember what, in 
a former lesson, the bays were said to look like?" 

" Yes," said George. "They were said to 
look as though some monster had bitten great 
pieces out of the shore, and the sea had washed 
into the gaps." 

This was the exact answer which Mr. Good- 
man had hoped would be given, for it showed 
how well the boys had kept in mind the lessons 
he had given them at the sea-side. 

"Now," the father asked, "which side of 
the map shows the greatest number of gaps ?" 

"The left," called out Fred; "the west,'' 
said George. They were both correct, for the 
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left side of a map is almost always meant for 
the west in this country. 

^^You see," explained the father, *^that 
Wales covers a large part of the western sidje. 
And the largest bay marked on the map washes 
the shore of Wales. It is called Cardigan 
Bay ; perhaps you can tell me why it is so 
named ? " 

^^ Because," was the answer of the elder 
boy, ^^it is a bay which stretches along the 
coast of the district called Cardigan." 

^•That is quite right," said Mr. Goodman. 
^^ You see that this name is given for a reason 
very similar to that which made you name the 
east and west bays on your chart of the Home 
Lake. Now, look again along the west side of 
the map, and tell me if you see any other 
bays." 

"I see several," said George ; " but they are 
smaller than the one named Cardigan Bay. 
There is one on the coast of Lancashire, called 
Morecambe Bay : I suppose that means that it 
opens on to the district of Morecambe. And 
on the knuckle part of South Wales, which 
forms the county of Pembroke, there is a very 
distinct arch, shaped like a horse-shoe, marked 
as St Brideh Bay. And there are two or 
three others on the southern edge of Wales, 
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in the Bristol Channel — one called Carmarthen 
Bay^ and the other Swansea Bay. Are these 
two bays so named because the one is on the 
shore of Carmarthen, and the other near the 
town of Swansea ? " 

" Exactly so," said the boy's father. ^^ These 
names are not merely those of openings into the 
land, but they help us also to know places from 
which pieces of land have been washed or 
worn away by the sea." 

George then, in reply to a question put by 
his father, pointed but some bays on the south 
coast — one. Mounts Bdy^ a wide arch near 
Land's End; another, Lyme Bay^ a large bay 
that takes a slice out of the counties of Devon 
and Dorset. And he noticed another fact — ^how 
sometimes there are bays within other bays. 
In this case, he pointed out the fact that Tor 
Bay is arched out of the coast-line of Lyme 
Bay. He meant to say that Tor Bay was 
within Lyme Bay, as an instance of smaller 
bays being sometimes within larger ones. 

^' Now," asked Mr. Goodman, " what strikes 
you as being peculiar to the east coast?" 

Fred quickly replied that the openings into 
the shore on the east or right side of the map 
were fewer than those on the west or left side. 
"True," he said, "there are two great open- 
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ings, but neither of them are marked as bearing 
the name of ^Bay,' although there are a few 
small arches which are so called." 

He meant that one great opening was that 
of the river Thames, and the other was the 
one called the Wash. The latter takes a great 
slice out of two counties — Norfolk and Lin- 
coln, It is in reality a large bay ; but as the 
sea used to '^wash" over thousands of acres of 
land, before banks were made to keep it out, 
the bay which now remains is named the Wash. 

''Is it known," asked George, ''why there 
are fewer t)ays on the* east than on the west ?" 

"Yes," said his father, "the reason is very 
clear. On the west side of the country the 
wide Atlantic Ocean rolls with great force 
against the edge of the land, and washes out 
large patches. On the east side the North Sea 
is not so wide as the Atlantic, and its waves 
are not so powerful." 



Learx. 

The west coast of England is more uneven than the east and 
south. 

The chief bays on the west coast are Cardigan. B^tyy MoiG" 

cambe Bay, St. Bride's Bay, Carmarthen Biy, and Swan- 
sea Bay ; on the south coast, Mount's Bay and Lyme Bay : 

on the east coast The Wash* 
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LESSON XXIII. 

England and Wales. — Gulfs, Havens, Hareoutis, 

Roads, and Straits. 

^'I HAVE noticed," said the elder boy, ^41iat 
some of the openings into the land are marked 
on the map with other names than ' bayg.' " 

'' Yes," said Mr. Goodman; ^'some are termed 
havens, some harbours, others are called gulfs, 
and some of them creeks. You have rightly 
said that a bay looks as though a piece had 
been bitten out of the edge of the land. But a 
haven is shaped almost like a battledore; it 
has a narrow opening where it joins the sea, 
and becomes broader, like a lake, farther inland. 
Can you find a haven marked on the map ? " 

George quickly pointed to Milford Haven, 
on the coast of Pembroke, in South Wales. 
His father then told him that this haven was 
so deep and so large that it would float and 
keep safe from the dangers of the sea all the 
ships of the British Navy. 

''But why," asked Mr. Goodman, ''is an 
opening of this kind termed a haven ? " 

Fred thought for a moment, and soon guessed 
the reason. He had learned before that the 
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word ^' haven" meant a ^' place of rest;" and 
it seemed clear that a broad space of water, 
with high banks around the greater part of it, 
and only a narrow opening near to the sea, was 
a '' place of rest " for vessels during storms. 
And he gave an answer to that ejffect. 

^^You told ns," said one of the boys, "that 
some openings are termed ' harbours.' How is 
that ? " 

Mr. Goodman explained that when sailors 
wished to " harbour " their vessels from a storm 
they took shelter in the mouth of a river, or 
in some inlet of the sea, into which the angry 
waves could not enter with great force. 

"There are, however," said Mr. Goodman, 
"many long stretches of coast having no inlets 
and no river mouths, and harbours are needed in 
some of these places. Where Nature does not 
herself provide for our wants, we try to copy 
her. In some parts men have made harbours 
for themselves. They have built curved walls 
close to the edge of the sea, enclosing many 
acres of water, and leaving only a narrow open- 
ing to the sea." 

George, at his father's request, sought on 
the southern edge of the map for some har- 
bours, and found those of Portsmouth^ Poole^ 
and Falmouth. 
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'^Falmouth Harbour ^'^^ Mr. Goodman said to 
his son, ^^ is really a spacious ^ creek.' Do you 
remember the meaning of the word ^ creek ? ' " 

" A ' crack ' in the land/' replied little Fred. 

^^ That is quite right," the father said ; " and 
Falmouth Harbour is really a crack in the land, 
or a creek, which you know is a small ^ gulf. ' 
There is another kind of harbour or place of 
shelter which is neither a bay, nor a creek, nor 
a gulf. You have heard of ^ roads ' in the sea ?" 

"Yes, father," George answered, '^you told 
us when at Yarmouth, on the east coast, that 
the water for some miles along the shore was 
called Yarmouth Roads. We saw, during a 
heavy gale, many vessels lying at anchor there 
safe from the anger of the sea. You told us 
that it was a channel which had the main-land 
for one of its sides, and a sandbank some miles 
off under the water for the other." 

Then Mr. Goodman pointed to a place marked 
Goodwin Sands, on the coast of Kent, and ex- 
plained that a wide channel there, made by a 
sandbank some distance from the shore, was 
very similar to the place they had just spoken 
of. This channel was not, he said, termed 
" roads," but was known as the Downs. He 
showed them also another place of shelter 
called Spithead Roads, near Portsmouth, on 
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the south coast, which can give shelter to a 
thousand sail of ships; and one called Ply- 
mouth Soundj which is a broad channel made 
by a wall being built from the bottom of the 
sea to some distance above the surface. '^This 
wall," he said, '^ is called a Breakwater, because 
it ^ breaks ' the force of the * water,' just as the 
sandbank does at Yarmouth." 

The elder boy, in reply to his father's wish 
that he would pick out some parts known by 
the name of '^ Straits," pointed to a channel of 
water called the Straits of Dover — ^that is, the 
passage between the shores of Kent (on which 
the town of Dover stands) and the northern 
shores of France — a channel of water about 
22 miles wide. He was told that if he stood 
on the high cliffs of Dover on a fine day he 
would easily see the cliffs on the French coast. 

"Do you see any other ^Straits?'" asked 
Mr. Goodman. In answer to which question 
little Fred said that he could trace the words 
Menai Straits, a narrow passage between the 
main land of North Wales and the Isle of 
Anglesey. 

And now the boys were led to see the truth 
of their father's remark — that we should be 
'poorly off indeed if the edge of the country was 
in a straight line. 
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If the edge of the coast were straight there 
woijld be no bays nor other natural harbours 
for ships to take shelter in during a storm, or 
to load and unload the goods which they carry 
between our country and other countries across 



HilfllTd Haven ia on the weat coast. Palmonth, Foole, and 
POTtsmonth Harbours ^^^ on the south coast. Splthead lies 
between the lalo of Wight and the mainland of Hampshire. The 
Downs lie off the east coaet of Kent, and the Tnrmontll Boads 
off the coast of Korfolk. 

Tbo Straits of Dover lie between England and France, and 
the JlCenai Straits between Noith Walea and the Isle of Angle< 
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LESSON XXIV. 

Enolanp and Wales. — Capes, Headlands, Points, and 

Islands. 

^^ It will be well for us," said Mr. Goodman, 
as he and his sons began the next morning's 
lesson, '^ to make a complete survey of the 
edge of the map before taking notice of the 
inner parts of the country. At present we 
have taken notice only of the inlets. Now we 
will deal with some features of a reverse kind. 
Instead of inlets, such as bays, havens, creeks, 
and gulfs, all of which remind us of water 
forcing its way into the shore, we will now 
take notice of the shapes in which certain parts 
of the shore stand forward into the sea." 

The boys guessed at once what their father 
meant, for their own chart of the Home Lake 
was still fresh in their memory. And they 
were asked to name the land features on the 
edge of that chart. 

George recited the list : — " ^ Cape Pleasant,' 
a cliff or cape^ on which they had had a plea- 
sant rest. ^ Cape Kess,' because it was a long 
stretch of land which stood forward like a 
* pose ' pointing into the lake. ^ Start Point,' the 
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point of the bank whence we started. ^ Bushy 
Bank,' a ^ bank ' covered with bushes. The 
^Mudbank,' a muddy slope or ^bank' at the 
edge of the water. The ^ North Eeach,' that 
is the North Bank which reached a long dis- 
tance. ^ Anchor Peak,' a peninsula, shaped 
like a battledore, at the peak of which we cast 
anchor. ' Bird Island,' a bushy isle on which 
there were many birds.^^ 

" You have given a very good account, 
George," said Mr. Goodman ; '^ and with these 
names fresh in your mind you will know why 
most of the names are given to the chief capes, 
and nesses, and points on the edge of our island- 
home. There is this difference between your 
chart of the Home Lake and the map of Eng- 
land and Wales : your chart describes a lake 
lying in the land ; our map describes part of a 
large island standing in the sea. Now, which 
is the chief headland on the east coast ?" 

Fred soon found Flamborough Head^ on the 
Yorkshire coast, and pointed it out. 

^^ Yes," said his father, '^ it looks small 
enough on the map, because we cannot easily 
mark the height of a cape or headland ; we can 
only show how far it stands forward into the 
sea. That headland is a chalk cliff, 300 feet 
high. I have been on it, and one night I saw 
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the lighthouse on the top when I was in a ship 
at sea a distance of thirty miles from it." 

George then pointed to two headlands on 
the coast of. Kent, but neither of which bore 
the name of either " cape " or ^^ head." Mr. 
Goodman explained that they were called 
^^ Forelands," which had the same meaning — 
they were ^' lands " standing to the ^^ fore " or 
^' forward " into the sea. The one to the north, 
he said, was called the North Foreland^ and the 
one to the south the South Foreland. 

" Now, can you tell me the name of the chief 
headland on the south coast ? " asked the father. 

''Beachy Head," Fred called out, as he 
pointed to a part of Sussex which stands very 
forward into the English Channel. 

"That," said the father, '4s a wild-looking 
place on a cold wet day, but the map cannot show 
us any of its features except the distance it stands 
forward from the line of the main land." 

Mr. Goodman then reminded his sons of the 
remark he had made at the outset of this lesson, 
that these land features were the reverse of the 
tvater features they had learned about in the 
two previous lessons. And now he explained 
that, just as there were more bays and other 
inlets on the west than on the east coast, so 
thei'e must be more capes and points of land. 
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^^This," he said, " is bound to be so; for., bays 
close to one another — on a ragged edge of shore 
— ^must have points or heads of land between, 
just as the notches on the edge of a saw have 
teeth to divide them.'^ 

" I notice,'' one of the boys said, " several 
^heads' on the western coast — Wormh Head 
and Gowan^s Head^ with the Bay of Carmar- 
then between them; also St. David^s Head^ 
which appears to be the most westerly part of 
Wales.'? 

Fred then asked whether Landh End^ at the 
western end of Cornwall, was not one of the 
most prominent headlands in the country ; to 
which his father replied that this was rather a 
^ promontory ' than a headland, a3 it stood out 
so far from the main shore. '^ Besides," he 
said, ^4t is a ^peninsula,' as it is nearly sur- 
rounded by water." 

" I suppose, then," George remarked, " that 
Purheck Isle and Portland Isle, on the south 
coast, in the county of Dorset, are of this 
kind?" 

" Yes," Mr. Goodman explained — " they are 
called ^ isles ' because they were once divided 
from the main shore ; but the gap between each 
isle and the main land has been filled up with 
shingle or stones that have been washed there 

K 
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by the waves of the sea. This has made each 
of them a peninsula. And, if you notice the 
long curved point of the peninsula of Portland, 
how it resembles the beak or ^ bill ' of a bird, 
you will see why that point is termed Portland 
BillP 

The boys had learned that a long and 
narrow stretch of land running into the sea 
was called a ucbb^ which means *nose;' and 
they easily found the Naze marked on the east 
coast of Essex ; Loivestoft Ness^ on the. coast of 
Suffolk; and DimgenesSy between Dover and 
Beachy Head, on the south coast. 

^^ You know," said the father, " that land 
running to a sharp point is not usually called 
a ' Head,' but a ' Point.' Can you find any 
places of this kind ?" 

'' Spurn Foint^'^ replied George, " on the 
Yorkshire coast ; Hurst Pointy west of the 
Isle of Wight; Start Pointy on the south 
coast of Devon; and Lizard Pointy on the 
south of Cornwall." 

^^ There," Mr. Goodman said, looking at the 
clock, ^^ you have done well. I have only one 
question to ask now. Do you see any other 
features along the coast, of which we have not 
spoken ? " 

^^I see some islands,'" answered Master 
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George. *^0n the north-east coast there are 
Holy Island and the Fame Islands \ on the 
south-coast, the Isle of Wight ; south-west of 
Cornwall, the Scilly Isles. On the north-west 
coast there is the Isle of Anglesey^ and, away 
in the Irish Sea, there is the Isle of Man. Be- 
sides, there is the Isle of Walney in Morecambe 
Bay." 
"Good!" said the father. "Those islands 

are believed to have once been a part of the 
main land. And no doubt the sea is cutting 
other portions away, although slowly, while 
the land in some places is holding the sea back 
and causing more land to be shown— pushing, 
as it were, farther into the sea. It is a case of 
give and take with land and sea — a lesson for 
us all, that we cannot entirely have our own 
way." 



Lbabk. 

The chief capes, points, headlands, &c., of England are : — 

East Coast— Plamborougli Head, Spurn Point, The Naze, 
North and South Foreland. 

South Coast— Dungeness, Beachy Head, Start Point, and 
Lizard Point. 

West Coast— Land's End, Hartland Poinl, and St. David's 
Head. 

The largest islands lying around England are — Isle of Wightt 

Isle of Anglesey, Isle of Man, and the Scilly Isles. 
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LESSON XXV. 

England and Wales. — Mountains, Valleys, and Plains. 

" We have skirted the coast-line or fringe 

of England and Wales," said Mr. Goodman, as 

they began the next lesson, " and have so 

gained an idea of the outline or general shape 

of the land. I now want to teach you about 

the ^body' of the country — all the land 
which stretches from coast to coast — the lofty 

mountains, the smiling hills, the rich valleys 

and dales and dells ; and of the great rivers 

and the smaller streams which flow in the 

valleys and plains.'^ 

^^ Before I describe the details," said the 

father, '* I must remind you of the term Con- 

tment, which I once explained as a number of 

countries without any sea to divide them — all 

' contained ' or ' continued ' in one unbroken 

stretch of land. Our country is not usually 

spoken of as a ^ continent,' which is a term 

mostly applied to much larger stretches of land 

than ours. Still, as our own island of Great 

Britain is made up of England, Wales, and 

Scotland, without being divided by a sea or 
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a river, we may look upon it as a ^ small con- 
tinent.' '' 

*^I see only what seems to be a part of 
Scotland on this map,'' said George. 

^^ Just so," said his father; " this is a map 
which shows the surface of England and Wales 
and not Scotland, and at present we shall 
speak only of England and Wales. 

"Now," said Mr. Goodman, ^^ we will come 
to that part of our lesson which applies to the 
' body ' of the country. There is no part of our 
bodily frame which is not supported by bone ; 
and almost in the same sense there is no part 
of our country that is not supported by moun- 
tains or hills." 

Master Fred, in order to test this fact, 
stretched a piece of string across the map in 
various places, and found that he could not 
strike a single straight line from coast to coast 
without crossing places which were marked to 
show either hills or mountains. 

"If you look," said Mr. Goodman, "at the 
northern portion of the map, you will see a large 
system of mountains. Lower down there is a 
chain of hills stretching in an almost straight 
line, which chain we may term the * backbone' 
of England. It consists of a great ridge of 
high land, on which there are numerous peaks. 
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The whole is known as the Pennine Ohain^ the 
reason for which I shall tell you some other 
day;' 

Then Mr. Goodman showed how, a little 
farther southward, there began a number of 
ranges — ^that is, a long chain, with a few 
breaks here and there — stretched all the way 
to Land's End, in Cornwall, the whole being 
called the Devonian System^ because the chief 
portion is in the county of Devon. 

^^ There is," continued the father, "one 
other great system, apart from some smaller 
ones. That is the Camlrian System^ which 
includes all the mountains of "Wales, on the 
west side of the country. "Wales was once 
known as Cambria ; hence the Welsh mountains 
are called the Cambrians. Then, on the eastern 
side, you see some long ranges of hills ; but 
although they extend over a great space, they 
are not so high nor so extensive as to merit the 
name of a system." * './.■ ?•»'>•' u. 

In answer to a request from their father, 
George pointed to the leading heights in the 
three great systems, and Mr. Goodman made 
comments upon them. The range at the ex- 
treme "north," called the Cheviots^ the father 
showed to be a chain of heights which divided 
J^nglanA. from Scotland. The bunch of hills 
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at the southern end of the Pennine Chain, he 
said, was known as the Peak. The large clus- 
ter spreading ranges out like the arms of a 
star-fish was called the Cumbrian Group ^ which 
meant that it was a " group " in " Cumbria " 
(or Cumberland). In the Welsh, or '^ Cam- 
brian System," the chief height, he said, was 
termed Snowdon^ and the district around was 
known as Snowdonia. 

'' I should Uke,'' said little Fred, " to climb 
some of those heights, for the view from the 
tops on a fine day must be very grand ! " 

His father remarked that the sight was 
indeed very fine, but that there was much 
softer beauty to be found in the lower lands, 
where the soil was deeper, and where the ground 
was clothed with rich grass and pretty plants 
and flowers. 

"If, said Mr. Goodman, " you look at the 
* Pennine Chain,' or ^ backbone,' you will see 
long ^ ribs ' standing out from the sides. These 
are lesser hills growing, as it were, out of the 
backbone, just as ribs do from the sides of the 
backbone in the human body. And between 
those ribs there are deep and pretty valleys 
and dales, the names of which I shall give you 
when we take up our lesson on ' Eivers.' " 

One of the boys pointed out on the map two 
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or three large patches which did not appear as 
high land, and asked whether these were also 
termed valleys and dales. 

"Where there is a wide stretch of level 
land," the father replied, " it is termed a Plain. 
If you look at the ' centre ' of the map you 
will see the largest portion of level space : this 
' plain,' being in the ' centre,' is known as the 
Central Plain. And you will see on each side 
of the Pennine Chain a large level space. As 
the right, or eastern, side is in the county of 
^ York,' the level space there is called the 
Yorkshire Plain; and as the left or western 
side forms the county known as 'Cheshire,' 
the level space there is termed the Cheshire 
Plain J ^ 

Learn. 
The chief mountain systems of England and Wales are the 

Pennine Chain, the Cumbrian Group, the Cambrian. 
System, and the Devonian Range. 

The chief plains are the Central Plain, the Yorkdiire 
Plain, and the Cheshire Plain. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

England and "Wales. — Rivers. 

" I PROMISED," said Mr. Goodman, the next 
day, ^Hhat you should have a lesson on the 
rivers of the* country. What is the first 
thought that occurs to you about rivers ?" 

^' That they always run downwards," re- 
plied George. 

'' Then," the father remarked ; *^ you will be 
able with ease to point out on the map the 
course which the chief streams must take ?" 

"Yes," little Fred remarked; "you once 
told us that streams were always seeking lower 
ground, running in valleys, perhaps joining 
other streams that were also flowing downward, 
until they reached the sea, which is the lowest 
valley of all." 

Mr. Goodman then pointed to the. Pennine 
Chain, with its long ribs or spurs standing out 
to the east, and called to the boys' minds his 
former remark about the pretty valleys and 
dales that divided those spurs. 

" I suppose," said George, "^that the rain 
which falls on those slopes must run down into 
the valleys and so make streams ?" 
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The boy was quite right, his father said, for 
each of the dales has a stream and gives a 
name to the vale in which it flows. Between 
those ribs that push out to the plain of York 
there are streams, one called the Wharfe^ 
and the dale in which it flows is known as 
^' Wharfedale." There is another stream termed 
the Aire^ and its dale is called ^^ Airedale." 
And there are still others, whose names can 
easily be traced on the map. 

"Where do all those streams run to?" 
asked Master Fred. 

His father pointed to the great space called 
the Yorkshire plain, which slopes down to- 
wards the south, and showed that the river 
Ouse coursed along the hollow part of it till it 
reached an opening in the land that led to the 
sea. 

" Ah ! " said George, " I see now where 
those side streams run: they all flow down 
the dales into the lower part called the Plain, 
to join the river Ouse, and so to make a very 
large river." 

"That is quite right," said Mr. Goodman. 
" And on the other side — that is*, the eastern 
side — of the. Plain of York there is some high 
land which slopes towards the river Ouse ; and 
down its dark sides the rain-water runs also to 
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the river. There is only one ' large ' stream 
on that side, and that is called the DerwenV^ 

" I suppose, then," Fred said, *^ the reason 
why there are so many long streams from 
the Pennine Chain is that there are so many 
long valleys between the spurs; and the 
reason why there are so few on the other side 
is that the slope is short and has no ribs." 

Fred had guessed aright. And the same 
reason might be given for there being very few 
streams, and those very short, on the other side 
of the Pennine Chain. 

" Now," the father explained, " all these 
streams lie in a large hollow space. They can- 
not run up hill ; they all flow down the sides of 
a hollow and find their way to the lowest part, 
just as water or milk would do inside a basin 
or a dish. And it is because this hollow space 
is so much like a ^ basin ' that we speak of it 
as the Basin of the Ouse — ^that is, the hasin in 
which the river Ouse flows along the bottom 
or lowest part ; or the district from which all 
the waters which form the river are collected." 

"I see better now," George said, " what 
you meant when you once explained to us the 
meaning of the words * drainage ' and ^ water- 
shed^ and ^ water-parting? The top or rim of 
this Basin of the Ouse — that is, the line along 
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the top of the hills — ^ parts ' the rain-water and 
* sheds ' it in different directions down the 
slopes. And the water that * drains ^ into the 
river is called the ' drainage ' of the Ouse 
Basin. 

" Now look at the map," said Mr. Goodman, 
" and find the names of all the chief rivers of 
England. You will see that the Thames — 
the most important of all the English rivers, 
— flows eastward jfrom the Cotswold Hills, 
and that the Severn receives most of its waters 
from the Welsh mountains, and flows in a 
curve to the Bristol Channel. 

" You will notice also, I dare say, that most 
of the longest rivers flow eastward, like the 
Thames, and join the North Sea. Can you 
tell me why ? " 

Learn. 

The chief rivers of England are the Thames, SevMH, York- 
shire Ouse, Mersey, Tyne, Wear, and Tees. 



